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ROME—THE PATRONESS OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Translated for the Metropolitan from the Works of Chateaubriand. 


Berore we undertake to describe the services which the Church has rendered 
to agriculture, let us take a survey of what the popes have done for the sciences 
and the fine arts. While the religious orders were engaged throughout all Europe 
in the education of youth, in the discovery of manuscripts, and in the explanation 


of antiquities, the Roman pontiffs by conferring liberal rewards and even ecclesi- 
astical honors on scholars and men of science, took the lead in the general solici- 
tude for the promotion of knowledge. It is, indeed, highly glorious to the Church 
that a pope should have given his name to the age which commences the era of 
civilized Europe, and which, rising from among the ruins of Athens and Rome, 
borrowed its light from the age of an Alexander, to reflect it upon that of a Louis. 

Those who represent Christianity as checking the advancement of learning, 
manifestly contradict all historical evidences. In every country civilization has 
invariably followed the introduction of the gospel. The reverse is the case with 
the religions of Mahomet, Brama and Confucius, which have limited the intellec- 
tual progress of society, and made man grow old in his infancy. 

Christian Rome might be considered as a capacious harbor, in which all the 
wrecks of the arts were collected and preserved. Constantinople falls under the 
Turkish yoke, and the Church immediately opens a thousand honorable retreats to 
the illustrious fugitives of Athens and Byzantium. Printing, proscribed in France, 
finds an asylum in Italy. Cardinals expended their fortunes in researches among 
the ruins of Greece, and in the purchase of manuscripts. So glorious did the age 
of Leo X appear to the learned Barthelemi, that at first he preferred it to that of 
Pericles for the subject of his great work: it was into Christian Italy that he 
intended to conduct a modern Anacharsis. 

“ At Rome,” says he, “ my traveller beholds Michael Angelo raising the cupola 
of St. Peter’s; Raphael painting the galleries of the Vatican; Sadolet and Bembo, 
who were afterwards cardinals, then holding the situation of secretaries to Leo X ; 
Trissino giving the first representation of Sophonisba, the first tragedy composed 
by a modern ; Beroaldus, librarian of the Vatican, engaged in the publication of 

7 Vor. IIl.—Ne. 10. 
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the Annals of Tacitus, then recently discovered in Westphalia, and purchased by 
Leo X, for five hundred gold ducats; the same pontiff offering places to the 
learned of all nations, who would settle in his dominions, and distinguished 
rewards to such as would bring manuscripts before unknown. ..... . In all 
quarters were founded universities, colleges, printing-houses for all kinds of lan- 
guages and sciences, libraries which were continually receiving accessions of 
works published in the country, or manuscripts lately brought from regions where 
ignorance yet maintained her empire. The number of the academies increased to 
such a degree, that there were ten or twelve at Ferrara, about fourteen at Bologna, 
and sixteen at Sienna. They had for their object, the cultivation of the sciences, the 
belles-lettres, languages, history and the arts. In two of these academies, one of 
which was exclusively devoted to Plato, and the other to Aristotle, his disciple, 
the opinions of the ancient philosophy were discussed, and those of modern phi- 
losophy examined. At Bologna, and likewise at Venice, one of these societies 
superintended the printing establishment, the casting of types, the correction of 
proofs, the quality of paper, and in general whatever could contribute to the per- 
fection of new editions. .... In every state, the capital and even the towns of 
inferior importance were extremely covetous of knowledge and fame: almost all 
of them offered to astronomers observatories ; to anatomists ampitheatres ; to natu- 
ralists botanic gardens; to the studious in general, collections of books, medals 
and antique monuments; and to talents of every kind, distinguished marks of 
consideration, gratitude and respect... . . The progress of the arts encouraged 
a fondness for public spectacles and magnificence. The study of history and of 
the monuments of Greece and Rome inspired ideas of propriety, unity and perfec- 
tion, which had not before prevailed. Julio de Medicis, brother of Leo X, having 
been proclaimed a Roman citizen, this proclamation was accompanied with public 
exhibitions; and in a vast theatre erected for the purpose, in the square of the 
Capital, was performed for two days a comedy of Plautus, the music and extra- 
ordinary splendor of which excited universal admiration.” 

The successors of Leo X did not permit this noble ardor for the productions of 
genius to die away. The peaceful bishops of Rome collected in their villa the 
precious relics of ages. In the Borghese and Farnese palaces, the traveller 
admired the master-pieces of Praxiteles and Phidias. It was the popes that pur- 
chased at an enormous price the statues of Hercules and Apollo; that preserved 
the too much slighted ruins of antiquity, and covered them with the sacred mantle 
of religion. Who can help admiring the pious labor of that pontiff, who placed 
Christian images on the beautiful remains of the palace of Adrian? The Pan- 
theon would not now exist, had it not been hallowed by the religion of the twelve 
apostles, neither would Trajan’s pillar be still standing had it not been crowned 
with the statue of St. Peter. 

This conservative spirit was manifested in all the orders of the Church. While 
the ruins collected to adorn the Vatican surpassed the wealth of the ancient 
temples, a few poor monks pretected within thé precincts of their convents the 
ruins of the houses of Tibur and Tusculum,* and conducted the stranger through 
the gardens of Cicero and Horace. A Carthusian pointed out the laurel which 
grew on Virgil’s grave, and a pope was seen crowning Tasso in the Capitol. 

Thus for fifteen hundred years the Church has protected the arts and sciences; 
and at no period has she abated her zeal. If in the eighth century Alcuin, the 


* Now Tivoli and Frascati. 
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monk, taught Charlemagne grammar, in the eighteenth another ingenious and 
patient friar* discovered a method of unrolling the manuscripts of Herculaneum : 
if in 740 Gregory of Tours described the antiquities of Gaul, in 1754 the canon 
Mazzochi explained the legislative tables of Heraclea. Most of the discoveries 
which have changed the system of the civilized world, were made by members of 
the Church. For the invention of gunpowder, and perhaps also of the telescope, 
we are indebted to Friar Bacon; others attribute it to the German monk Berthold 
Schwartz ; bomb-shells were invented by Galen, bishop of Munster; the mari- 
ner’s compass was invented by a deacon, Flavio de Gioia, a Neapolitan ; spec- 
tacles by Despina, a monk ; and clock-work either by Pacifico, archdeacon of Ve- 
rona,or Pope Sylvester II. How many scholars, a great number of whom we 
have already named in the course of this work, have shed lustre on the cloister, 
or added dignity to eminent stations in the Church! how many celebrated writers! 
how many distinguished literary characters! how many illustrious travellers! how 
many mathematicians, naturalists, chemists, astronomers, antiquaries ! how many 
famous preachers! how many renowned statesmen! In mentioning the names 
of Suger, Ximenes, Alberoni, Richelieu, Mazarin, Fleury, do we not commemo- 
rate at once the greatest ministers and the most important events of modern 
Europe ? 

At the very moment (1800) when we are drawing this hasty sketch of the 
benefits conferred by the Church, Italy in mourning, is exhibiting an affecting tes- 
timonial of love and gratitude to Pius VI. The capital of the Christian world is 
expecting the remains of the unfortunate pontiff, who, by works worthy of an 
Augustus or a Marcus Aurelius, drained pestilential morasses, discovered the 
road of the consuls, and repaired the aqueducts of the first monarchs of Rome.+ 
As a last instance of that love of the arts so natural to the heads of the Church, 
be it observed, that Pius VII, at the same time that he is restoring peace to the 
faithful, still finds means, amid his noble indigence, to replace with new statues 
those master-pieces, which Rome the patroness of the fine arts has yielded to the 
heir of Athens. 

After all, the progress of letters was inseparable from the progress of religion, 
since it was in the language of Homer and Vigil, that the fathers explained the 
principles of the faith: the blood of martys, which was the seed of Christians, 
likewise caused the laurel of the orator and the poet to flourish. 

Christian Rome has been to the modern, what Pagan Rome was to the ancient 
world, the common centre of union. This capital of nations fulfils all the condi- 
tions of its destiny, and seems in reality to be the eternal city. There may per- 
haps come a time, when it will be universally admitted that the pontifical power 
is a magnificent institution. The spiritual father, placed amidst the nations, binds 
together all the different parts of Christendom. What a venerable character is a 
pope truly animated with the apostolic spirit! The general shepherd of the flock, 
he either keeps it within the bounds of duty, or defends it against oppression. His 
dominion, sufficiently extensive to make him independent, too small to give room 
for any apprehension from his political rank, leave him the power of opinion 


* Barthelemi, Voyage en Italie. 

t This aged and venerable pontiff was unfortunate indeed; insulted by the infidel 
French General Duphot, who placed a national cockade upon his head, while perform- 
ing the most solemn acts of devotion in his own chapel, driven from Rome, and de- 
serted by the Italian Princes who ought to have protected him, he died a martyr to 
persecution. 8. 
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alone; an admirable power, when it embraces in its empire no other works than 
those of peace, charity and beneficence. 

The transient mischief which some bad popes occasioned, disappeared with 
them ; but we still daily feel the influence of the immense and inestimable benefits 
for which the whole world is indebted to the Court of Rome. That court, on 
almost all occasions, has proved itself superior to the age. It had ideas of legisla- 
tion, of public rights, and was acquainted with the fine arts, the sciences, and 
possessed refinement, when all around was involved in the darkness of the Gothic 
institutions. Nor did it keep the light exclusively to itself, but shed it abroad upon 
all. It broke down the barriers which prejudice erects between nations; it studied 
to soften our manners, to withdraw us from our ignorance, to wean us from our 
rude or ferocious customs. In the time of our ancestors, the popes were mission- 
aries of the arts sent among barbarians, legislators among savages. ‘‘ Only the 
reign of Charlemagne,” says Voltaire, “had a tincture of politeness, which was 
probably the consequence of his visit to Rome.” 

It is, therefore, generally admitted, that to the Holy See, Europe owes her civili- 
zation, part of her best laws, and almost all her arts and sciences. The sovereign 
pontiffs are now about to seek other means of being useful to mankind: a new 
career awaits them, and we have a presentiment that they will pursue it with 
glory. Rome has returned to that evangelical poverty which constituted all her 
wealth in days of yore. By a remarkable similarity, there are now Gentiles to be 
converted, nations to be restored to harmony, animosities to be extinguished, tears 
to be wiped away, and wounds, which require all the balm of religion, to be 
healed. If Rome is thoroughly sensible of her situation, never had she before her 
greater hopes and more brilliant destinies. We say hopes, for we reckon tribu- 
lations among the objects desired by the Church of Christ. The degenerate 
world requires a second preaching of the gospel; Christianity, in renewed vigor, 
is rising victorious over the most tremendous assault that the infernal powers ever 
made upon her. Who knows if what we have taken for the fall of the Church, 
be not her re-establishment! She was declining in the enjoyment of luxury and 
repose ; she forgot the cross ; the cross has again appeared, and she will be saved.* 


* Long continued prosperity has often led to a relaxation of morals and of ecclesi- 
astical discipline: but the faith of the Church ever remains in its purity and integrity, 
guarded against all the contingencies of the world by the promises of Christ. This 
faith is revived in times of suffering and persecution, which direct the Christian’s atten- 
tion more forcibly to his eternal welfare, and to that divine truth on which it depends. 
But, the enemies of the Church, disregarding these facts, imagine that the efforts of 
human power against her must necessarily effect her ruin, while these efforts, on the 
contrary, are the very means employed by the providence of God to exalt her before 
the world, and to exhibit her supernatural character and divine commission, by signal 
and perpetual triumphs over the passion of men. This has always been the case: but, 
a remarkable instance of this truth was recently witnessed, when Pius IX was driven 
from Rome, and an impious rabble held dominion in the holy city. The enemies of 
Catholicity predicted with the utmost confidence that popery was at an end. The 
milk-white hind, however, is more vigorous than ever. When the adversaries of the 
Catholic Church venture to form an opinion as to the effect of persecution upon her 
vitality, they shouid remember the words of our author: ‘‘ Who knows if what we 
have taken for the fall of the Church, be not her re-establishment.”’ - 
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VIEW OF CAUGHNAWAGA. 


CAUGHNAWAGA, AND THE REV. JOSEPH MARCOUX, 
ITS LATE MISSIONARY. 


BY JOHN G. SHEA. 


As the traveller descends the Saint Lawrence towards Montreal, just beside 
the boiling rapid of St. Louis, he descries on the shore an Indian village, and 
strange combination of savage and civilized life, the dusky sons of the forest 
will guide the steamer, pride of modern skill, over the yawning, seething gulf, 
amid the bristling rocks ever and anon disclosed by the gaping waters. The scene 
is thrilling and exciting beyond description; all around impresses one with awe, 
the wide expanse of the river across which the rapid extends—on one side, the 
Canadian village of La Chine, historic of the mighty projects of La Salle, projects 
inherited from Columbus in the fifteenth century, and bequeathed to Franklin in 
the nineteenth; historic too of the fearful massacre wreaked on its sleeping deni- 
zens, by men set on to the work of midnight slaughter by the colony of New 
York: on the other, the stately church and scattered cabins of the Indian town, 
which the French call Sault St. Louis, from its proximity to the rapid, but which 
the Iroquois inhabitants style simply Caughnawaga, a term which in their 
language is equivalent to our English word “rapid.” Here too the ages blend: 
over the level plain behind the Indian village, you see approaching the panting 
steam car with its groaning train, and at a pier lies a steamer to convey the 
passengers to La Chine. 
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If from the latter town you would visit Caughnawaga itself, you may take this 
boat, or more romantically still a birch-bark canoe, such as Cartier found here three 
centuries ago, in which, by Indian hands, you will soon glide across the majestic 
river. As you near the southern shore, you find it a kind of bluff, the steep 
ascent crowned by an old stone fortification, parts of which still frown upon the 
intruder. Ascending the slope this bastion appears alone, now forming the par- 
sonage garden wall; the curtain is gone; the ruins of the rear of the fortress over- 
grown with vines and creepers which laugh through its once deadly loop-holes, 
stretches behind the school house. The church is more recent than the parson- 
age, which dates back to the days when the sons of St. Ignatius, who founded 
the mission, still directed the dusky sons of the forest, whom they had won from 
the worship of the demon Aireskoi to faith in the Son of Mary. Itis a classic spot 
in Canadian soil: we have enshrined the Homes of American authors; this too, 
deserves that name: here, with all that is grand in nature to inspire them, Bruyas, 
the philologist, completed his Mohawk grammar and dictionary ; here Charlevoix, 
wrote his History of New France; here Lafetau drew up his ‘‘ Manners of the 
American Indians, compared to the manners of the earliest times,”’ in which every 
classic author gives his part ; and here, in our own day, Marcoux gave the last form 
to his incomparable grammar and dictionary of the Caughnawaga dialect of the 
Iroquois language, and compiled those catechisms, books of prayer, devotion and 
instruction, which furnish such a library to his flock. Home of literary men, 
home of laborious priests, to whom science owes so much! ’tis time indeed that 
pen and pencil should essay to portray thee. 

Marcoux is no longer there: but a few months in zealous devotedness to his 
flock, he sank a martyr to charity, and as we wander through the irregular streets 
of the town, and enter at the evening hour of prayer the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, we find indeed the same Indian forms, veiled in their blankets, blue and 
white, each sex apart, and distinguishable only to the stranger by the color, for the 
former hue adopted by the saintly virgin of the mission, the far-famed Catharine 
Tehgahkwita, is still the exclusive color worn by the female portion of the congre- 
gation. All this we find, but the well known voice of the pastor is silent; never 
again will the church echo to his words of Caughnawaga, which none, red man 
or white, e’er spoke as he did. 

The Reverend Joseph Marcoux was born at Quebec on the 16th of March, 
1791, of a family originally from the county of Tonnerre in Champagne, which 
was, however, one of the first to enter into the spirit of colonization, and at an 
early date settled at Beauport, near Quebec. 

The young Joseph was educated in his native city; the English government 
had indeed suppressed the College of the Jesuits, and turned the venerable building 
into a barrack, but it could not extinguish the Catholic spirit of the Canadians, or 
the devotedness of their bishop and clergy to the Holy See. The priests of the 
foreign missions, who had from the time of the holy Laval directed the ecclesi- 
astical seminary, now developed their preparatory school, to meet the wants of 
the time, and in the University, Laval, have at last established the noblest seat of 
learning in the land. In this institution, then known merely as the “ Little Semi- 
nary,” the youthful Marcoux received a solid education : his piety was remarkable ; 
not volatile and fitful, but steady and constant, upheld by a strict watchfulness 
over his own heart and passions. He was clearly marked out for the priesthood, 
and none who had known and admired him, wondered at his entering the eccle- 
siastical seminary: least of all, did his school-mate and firm friend, Peter Flavian 
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Turgeon, who like him entered the army of Christ, and is now by his zeal, piety 
and devotedness, worthy of his exalted rank as Archbishop of Quebec. 

There is not in Mr. Marcoux’s life a more pleasing trait than the warm and 
unaffected friertdship which subsisted to the end between him and the future pre- 
late. For his part, his choice was early made: the life of a parish priest, one of 
comparative ease, he resolved to renounce, and while still in his theology began to 
study the Iroquois language in order to fit himself for the post of missionary at 
either of the three villages of that language near Montreal. To pursue this study 
was no easy task; for though this language, the Huron-Iroquois, had received 
greater attention than any other from the early missionaries, who drew up gram- 
mars, vocabularies and tables of radicals for several dialects, still the language had 
so changed, that their labors were now of comparatively little utility for the mis- 
sionary. Cartier has left us a vocabulary of the Hochelaga dialect; Sagard, one 
of the Huron proper; Brebeuf, a grammatical outline of the same, with a transla- 
tion of Ledesma’s catechism ; Chaumonot, a full and complete grammar, the guide 
of all subsequent missionaries for any dialect; Bruyas, a grammar, radical words 
and vocabulary of the Mohawk, de Carheil of the Cayuga, with catechisms in 
several dialects, all of which still remain precious monuments of zeal and mines 
for philological research, but perfectly obsolete and unavailable to teach the de- 
scendants of the Mohawks who adored Christ by the rapids of St. Louis, at St. 
Regis, or at the Lake of the Two Mountains. 

Their example, however, inspired him; and gifted with rare talents for philologi- 
cal labors, patience, a nice discernment and great industry, he began those studies 
which gave him so high and deserved arank. He did not, however, neglect his 
theological studies, but on the contrary, pursued them with such assiduity that he 
passed his final examination at an unusually early age, and presenting himself for 
ordination at the age of twenty-two years and two months, required a dispensation 
to enable him to receive Holy Orders. He was then invested with the priesthood 
at his native city, on the 12th of June, 1813, by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Octavius 
Plessis, eleventh Bishop of Quebec.* 

The young priest was not long unemployed: the very year of his ordination he 
was despatched as missionary to St. Regis, an Indian town lying on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, partly in Canada and partly in New York. To this spot he at 
once repaired: but soon found his position one of difficulty. St. Regis was 


® founded about 1760, by a young New Englander, named Tarbell, taken prisoner 


by the Caughnawagas and adopted into the tribe by the Indian name of Kare- 
kowa. With his brother and their families, they set out guided by their pastor, 
the Jesuit Mark Anthony Gordon, and at Aquasasne began a new village and 
mission, to which the Father gave the name it still bears, St. Regis. Partly of 
American origin, the Indians of St. Regis evinced a partiality for the Americans, 
and in the war of 1812, some led by Gray and influenced by Eleazar Williams, a 
Caughnawaga, whom proselyting societies in New York and New England 
had transformed into a missionary, joined the American army. The town itself 
was surprised by the American troops, and the Rev. Mr. Roupe was taken pri- 
soner. From this fatal period a division has always existed in the village, highly 
prejudicial to the temporal and spiritual interests of the people. It was Mr. Mar- 
coux’s lot to be thrown into the midst of the excitement, when the minds of both 


* I owe these details in part to a notice in the Journal de Quebec, August 2, 1855, 
but chiefly to a communication from my obliging friend, the Rev. J. B. Ferland, of 
Quebec, well known for his labors in the field of Canadian History. 
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parties were embittered by the controversy, and by no means disposed to listen to 
words of peace. His zeal and abilities, however, soon triumphed in part, and 
having perfected himself in the language by nine months study under the Rev. 
Mr. Roup and subsequent practice, he labored for six years as a faithful mission- 
ary. Then, however, he was accused of being friendly to the Americans, and 
even received the name of Ratsihenstatsi Wastonronon, that is, Bostonian or 
American priest. The Colonial Government believed his accusers, and Sir John 
Johnson called upon the Bishop of Quebec to withdraw him. The charges against 
the missionary were groundless, but he yielded to the storm, and was immediately 
placed by the Bishop at Sault St. Louis, whose pastor was just dead. Here he 
was installed in March, 1819, to the joy of the Indians, who were delighted alike 
with his skill in their language and the zeal he showed for adorning the house of 
God. Many and frequent indeed were the charges brought against him by these 
fickle sons of the forest: atrocious at times their calumnies against him, but he 
was ever the same, kind, patient, never betraying the least resentment, or desire of 
triumphing over his ungrateful children. 

The life of Mr. Marcoux was ever uniform, entirely devoted to the spiritual 
good of his flock, and neglecting nothing to ameliorate their condition. Many 
evils saddened him: intoxication and licentiousness ravaged the tribe, and his 
earliest efforts were directed to a reformation of morals. Having at last restored 
the ancient simplicity and purity, he firmly maintained the discipline introduced 
by the first missionaries, of which age and experience had proved the wisdom. In 
this he did not succeed without much opposition and frequent contradiction, but 
adapting himself perfectly to the Indian disposition, he gained an ascendency 
which made him irresistible. 

Justly deeming their instruction the greatest means of preserving them in virtue, 
he devoted himself assiduously to the study of the language, and with such suc- 
cess that Chateaubriand in his travels devotes a most interesting chapter to his 
grammatical labors. 

That the reader may form some idea of these, we shall give a few details om the 
Caughnawaga dialect of the Mohawk. It is a guttural language, destitute of 
labials, with every syllable aspirated, and uttered with no motion of the lips, and 
none scarcely perceptible in the muscles of the face, giving the speaker a most 
curious appearance to an observer. The sounds of the language are few, con- 
sisting in all of eleven. Its grammar is most simple and yet most complex: sim- © 
ple, for as in all the dialects of the Huron-Iroquois, every word is conjugated like 
the verb: complex, for the verb thus absorbing all, assumes an endless variety. 
Then too, there is nothing abstract, no infinitive mood, no abstract noun, no aux- 
iliary, no participle, no passive verb; the words vary at the beginning to represent 
the subject, at the close to represent the object direct or indirect, and even remote 
relations. With three numbers, two genders, an absolute, reflective, reciprocal 
and relative forms, the verb assumes a fearful form to the student, and even Mr. 
Marcoux’s methodical paradigm cannot overcome his fear. 

A glance at a verb may elucidate this. Take Iskwens,I hate; in the reflective 
form it becomes Katatswens, I hate myself; in the reciprocal, Tekatatswens, I hate 
myself mutually with some one; in the relative form, Konswens, [ hate thee. 
Each of these then, in turn, has its variations for each person, number and gender, 
in every mood and tense.* All verbs are divided into two paradigms, distinguished 
by characteristic letters, and each paradigm has five regular conjugations. 


* Chateaubriand—Voyage en Amerique. (Ed. Didot 1845) p. 403. 
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The tenses are formed as follows: Kenonwes, I love ; Kenonweske, I was loving ; 
Enkenonwene, I will love; Akenonwena, I may love; Kanonwehon, loved; Wake- 
nonwehon, I have loved, &c. 

A noun is conjugated like a verb, as may be seen by comparing them. 

I love, kenonwes. my head, kenontsine. 
Thou lovest, senonwes. thy head, senontsine. 
He loves, ranonwes. his head, ranontsine. 
She loves, kanonwes. her head, kanontsine. 
They love, (indeterminate) ienonwes. their head, tenontsine.* 


How different this noble, full and ancient language from our English; its gram- 
matical structure rich beyond expression, has a form for every relation, while our 
verb, capable of only five or six inflections, limps with its crutches of auxiliaries! 
The infidels of the last century represented these languages as jargons without 
order or system, but they are complete as a crystal. ‘“ Languages,” says Cardinal 
Wiseman, in his noble and learned lectures on Science and Revealed Religion, 
“languages grow not up from a seed or a sprout; they are by some mysterious 
process of nature, cast in a living mould whence they come out in all their fair 
proportions ;’’¢ or rather may we not say, they are the work of the Creator, most 
beautiful, where man has made fewest attempts to improve them. 

Such was the language to the study of which Mr. Marcoux devoted a lifetime, 
and well might it excite his enthusiastic admiration. The first fruit of his labors 
was a large folio vocabulary, still in manuscript: then a methodical grammar and 
dictionary, French Iroquois and Iroquois French, which, revised and improved, 
received their final form a few years back. In extent, arrangement and accuracy, 
they are unequalled by any work on an Indian Janguage hitherto compiled. 
Anxious to instruct his people well, he soon composed a catechism, which after 
being examined by four competent missionaries, skilled in the tongue, was 
solemnly approved by Mgr. Ignatius Bourget, the holy Bishop of Montreal, on 
the 12th of September, 1843, not only for his own mission, but for all. “ It is 
our will,” says the approbation, “ that this Catechism be the only one of which 
the use shall be permitted in the Missions of Sault St. Louis, the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, and of St. John Francis Regis.’’t 

With the return of sobriety and morality comparative prosperity dawned on 

'Caughnawaga ; for we do not delude any by leading them to suppose that the 
Indian ever acquires the scrupulous habits of neatness which are found among 
ourselves, At the best there is an air of unkindness which repels the visitor. 
They are not, however, less interesting to an American Catholic, we trust, on that 
account; nor can they ever fail to be an object of interest except to those who even 
now avow ignorance of their history. They are like the Acadian descendants of 
pilgrims for conscience sake; for the faith their fathers quitted kindred and home 
by the banks of the Mohawk, to seek on the banks of the St. Lawrence liberty to 
worship God, a liberty denied them by the profligate pagans of their tribe, and 
their white allies in the English colony. Among those who thus retired was 
Catharine Tehgahkwita, the “ Genevieve of New France,” still revered as “ la 


* Letter of Mr. Marcoux, March 6, 1853. 
t Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion. Vol. I, 
page 73. 
t lonteriwaienstakwa ne kariwiioston teioasontha kanawakeha. Montreal, Perrault, 
1844, page 2. 
75 Vol. Iil.—No. 10. 
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bonne Catharine,’? whose wonderful life and extraordinary miracles long made 
her tomb a celebrated pilgrimage, where the governor, the prelate, the soldier and 
the peasant knelt to implore God’s graces through her intercession. A century, 
and well nigh two centuries have not destroyed devotion to her: a cross has 
ever towered above her grave, now remote from the village. In 1843 Mr. 
Marcoux erected the present one with great pomp and solemnity, and a motely 
group of Indians, Canadians, Irish and English were drawn to the spot by devo- 
tion or curiosity. 

Two years after, from his own economy, and what he had infused into his 
flock, aided by funds which his zealous prosecution of old claims had obtained 
from the State of New York and from the British government, he began at his 
mission the erection of the present substantial church to replace the old edifice 
which began to show signs of decay. It isa fine stone church, adorned with a 
superb painting of St. Louis, presented to the mission by Charles X, when king 
of France,* enriched with presents by Louis Philip, and only last year with a 
magnificent cope from Napoleon ITI, and a chalice from the Princess Eugenia. 

The missionary’s next labor was the composition of a book of prayers, hymns 
and devotions for the use of his flock, which was printed at Montreal in 1852, 
with the title “ Kaiatonsera Ionterennaientakwa,” &c., a book frequently seen at 
New York on a Sunday morning at St. Peter’s Church, in the hands of the 
squaws who come to that city to sell their baskets, moccasins, and other work. 

Mr. Marcoux was now sinking; his health had been shattered in his attention 
to the sick during the various epidemics which had ravaged the mission; he 
sought a successor whom he might prepare to fill his place by instructing him in 
the language and disposition of his flock. The Jesuits had founded Caughnawaga; 
they were again in Canada, and to them he applied. A father was scon stationed 
at the Sault, but circumstances arising from the want of fathers in the colleges, 
compelled the Superior of the Canada mission to recall him, and Mr. Marcoux 
was again left alone. The Oblates were next entreated to come to his aid, and 
the present incumbent, Father Antony, repaired to the Sault. The Almighty 
spared the venerable missionary some years longer to prepare his future successor, 
and not leave his works, his sermons and rituals unexplained. 

During the month of May, 1855, the typhus again ravaged the mission; as 
before, the excellent and pious missionary hastened to the bed side of his children, 
but not unscathed; he was himself seized with the malady while administering 
the last sacraments to them, and it was soon evident that his days were numbered. 
He prepared for death with peace and joy, and fortified by all the consolations of 
religion, amid the Indians to whom he had devoted his life and over whom he had 
watched with so vigilant an eye, he expired on the 29th of May, at the age of 
sixty-four years. 

In the language of one who knew him well, “ He was the advocate, the notary, 
the physician of the Indians of Caughnawaga. He ofien settled their disputes, 
drew up all their writings, bought and prepared medicines for them.”+ For 
himself he reserved nothing; with difficulty could he be persuaded to Jay out 
any thing for himself, even for his wardrobe: all was bestowed on his flock, who 
always in need, had recourse to him, sure of never being repulsed. Indeed, this 
charity was carried so far that there are some whom he supported for years. Nor 
was he less eminent for his piety and fidelity to his exercises of piety. 

As a missionary and as a philologist he was known far and wide, but to such 
as had personal relations with him, it is well known that in courtesy, hospitality, 
frank and generous friendship, he yielded to none, and the writer pays in this 
notice his tribute to one who was ever disposed to aid his researches. 


* History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes of the United States, 
page 343. 
t Father Anthony, O. M. J. 
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XUM 


THE FRENCH IN ROME. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Continuation of the Roman Insurrection—The Pope decides on flight—Escape— 
Reaches Gaeta—Anecdote of the Duke of Reggio—Proceedings in Rome after 
the Pope’s departure—News of French intervention—Arrival of Garibaldi— Acts 
of outrage. 


Rome, Aug. 2d, 1849. 


In the last letter we saw how the insurrection of November 16th 
ended. But it was soon known that a still more alarming demonstra- 
tion was to take place on the 27th. The Revolution was marching 
from excess to excess. The Holy Father was closely watched night 
and day in his own palace, and the faithful Swiss, that had defended 
him with so much devotion and courage, dismissed by the now all- 
powerful Sterbini, has been succeeded by the Civic Guards, whose 
bad dispositions were well known. 

The representatives of the Great Powers implored the Pope to spare 
his infatuated subjects a great crime; all in the name of their respec- 
tive governments, offered him an inviolable asylum, The Duke d’ 
Harcourt, Ambassador of France, was especially urgent that the Holy 
Father should honor with his presence, a nation which had so often 
defended oppressed Roman Pontiffs. Already the steamboat, the 
Tenare, awaited him at Civita Vecchia, and the expeditionary brigade, 
collected at Marseilles under the command of General Malliere, was 
ready to enter the Roman States to march to the relief of Pius LX. 
Still he was hesitating, for he entertained some lingering hopes that 
his presence might yet give some direction to the revolutionary torrent, 
when one day he received from the Bishop of Valence a little silk 
bag containing the pyz in which Pius VI carried the holy eucharist 
on his breast during his exile in France. This gift appeared to the 
Holy Father as an admonition from heaven, and he at last decided 
on seeking safety in flight by accepting the propositions of the Duke 
d’ Harcourt. But Cardinal Antonelli, in conjunction with Austria, 
which country could not endure without jealousy the idea of the Pope 
making his residence in France, soon succeeded in somewhat chang- 
ing his intentions; and whilst the representatives of Europe were still 
disputing for the possession of the illustrious guest, the Count de 
Spour, the Bavarian Ambassador, whose secret was not penetrated by 
his colleagues, obtained from the Pope that he would not follow the 
too-frequented route to Civita Vecchia, but repair at first to Gaeta, 
whither the Tenare could be immediately sent. 

But the first difficulty was to decide how Pius IX could leave the 
palace and the city without being recognised, for already the report 
that he intended to recover his liberty by flight had excited the multi- 
tude, and redoubled the vigilance of his goalers, the Civic Guards. 
On the evening of the 24th, the Duke d’ Harcourt appears in great 
splendor at the gates of the Quirinal and asks to see the Pope. The 
Guards at first refuse to admit him, but he insists and at Iast succeeds 
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in reaching his apartments. Without losing a moment, the Duke 
assists his Holiness in disguising himself with a great coat, a pair of 
spectacles and a large round hat. Pius 1X kneels once more before 
the crucifix, and a few minutes afterwards, accompanied by M. Phil- 
ipiani, and carrying a dark lantern in his hand, he leaves the room by 
a secret door leading into the gallery of the Conclave. Some moments 
more, and a modest carriage descended the Quirinal hill, crossed the 
Piazza Trajana, and at the baths of Titus joined that of the Count 
de Spaur. The two carriages passed the gate of St. John Lateran 
without obstacle, and proceeding at full speed, by night-fall reached 
the valley of Aricia near Albano, where Madame de Spaur impatiently 
and uneasily awaited the illustrious fugitive. 

Just as the Countess perceived the Pope’s carriage in the distance, 
some Carabineers passing by on patrol stopped and entered into con- 
versation with her. ‘The Pope soon arrives in the middle of the 
crowd. 

«‘ Heavens! Doctor!’’ cried the Countess with wonderful presence 
of mind, ‘‘you always keep people waiting, I have been here an 
hour.”’ 

Pius IX alighted from his own carriage and entered the berlin of 
Madame de Spaur without saying a word. Young Maximilian de 
Spaur and his Tutor sat in the front seat: the Carabineers themselves 
put up the steps, closed the door, and went away without the least 
suspicion. ‘Fear nothing,’’ said the Holy Father to the Countess, 
who could hardly control her agitation ; ‘‘ God is with us.’’ 

The horses started at full gallop and soon arrived without accident 
at Fondi. There, one of the postillions, attentively regarding the 
Pope’s countenance, came very near recognizing him, and said to his 
comrade, 

*¢ Dont you think that this priest wonderfully resembles the portrait 
of the Pope that we have at home ?’’ 

At last, after several hours of mental alarms, the travellers crossed 
the frontier of the Roman States. 

‘Let us return thanks to the Almighty,’’ said the Holy Father 
with emotion. 

He recited the Te Deum, and the berlin soon entered Gaeta, where 
Cardinal Antonelli had just arrived. It was immediately agreed that 
the Count de Spaur should proceed at once to Naples to inform the 
King of what had taken place, and the illustrious travellers sought the 
hospitality of the episcopal palace. But the Bishop of Gaeta was 
absent, and the steward obstinately refused to receive strangers, who 
not only presented themselves unannounced, but would not even give 
their names in confidence. 

The Pope then went to lodge at a little inn called the Garden 
Tavern, where at first he kept himself strictly incognita. Twenty four 
hours later, the Tenare landed the Ambassador of France at Gaeta, 
and almost at the same time, the King of Naples, full of eagerness 
and joy, arrived to welcome his illustrious guest. The Pope, whose 
presence none of the citizens as yet suspected, then repaired to the 
Governor’s palace ; the King, his Queen, and all his family, immedi- 
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ately threw themselves at his feet and besought his blessing. The 
Pontiff, muck moved blessed them, and opening the window, he 
appeared on the balcony, and blessed the crowds that had soon assem- 
bled in the square. ‘The King placed the palace at the disposal of his 
Holiness, and begged him to fix his residence there until recalled by 
his subjects, when, probably very soon, he could return to his own 
Capital. Very powerful motives inclined the Holy Father to accept 
this proposition ; by remaining at Gaeta, he did not leave the L[talian 
soil; and he was on the borders of his own States, prepared for any 
event. Cardinal Antonelli, then, who dreaded the instability of the 
French Government, and Count de Spaur, who knew that his Sove- 
reign would not fail to regard the Pope’s residence in France with 
uneasiness, uniting their earnest entreaties with those of the King of 
Naples, had not much difficulty in getting the better of the Duke d’ 
Harcourt. But, if we French have been, by these political considera- 
tions, deprived of the honor of receiving the Holy Father, at least we 
have not been prevented from fighting and conquering for him ; and 
while the Austrians stopped at the Appanines, and the Neapolitans 
appeared only for a moment at Albano, and the Spaniards occupied 
only the environs of Terracina, it was in the heart of the eccle- 
siastical States, it was in Rome herself, that France, victorious and 
triumphant, crushed the revolutionary hydra, and gloriously lifted the 
pontifical flag. 


Rome, Aug. 3d. 


I wear a fine sermon this morning at the Gesu, one of the most 
beautiful, and certainly the most frequented of the churches in Rome. 
It is attended by the Jesuit Fathers, whose partial return you have, 
no doubt, already seen generally announced, On leaving the church, 
I went to Condotti street to buy beads, which I intended to get blessed 
at Gaeta, and entered at hazard the first store 1 saw in this busy 
locality. The proprietor, a true artist, leaving his wife to attend the 
business, was himself engaged in cameo-cutting, which he executed 
with an admirable skill : he invited me to pass into his little work-shop 
where I could admire all those pretty master-pieces at my leisure. At 
the same moment two French officers entered the store to make pur- 
chases. While the mistress was displaying her stock of rosaries of all 
sizes and all prices, five or six soldiers arrived in their turn. 

‘“ Well, Madame the Saleswoman, we are come to buy some 
medals,’’ exclaimed the first as they entered. 

‘“< We have them of all kinds: which do you prefer, Signor?’’ 

“<The finest you have got :’’ replied the orator of the party, ‘those 
with the Blessed Virgin on one side, and the Pope on the other.”’ 

* Do you want them silver or copper ?’’ asked the woman. 

The soldiers looked at each other. 

«That depends on the price,’’ was the general reply. 

“I would like to get a nice one, for I intend it for my sister,’’ said 
one, ‘* but [ have only six cents to spend.”’ 
<I have only four,’’ said another. 
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“<T have a new twenty cent piece,”’ said a third, “ but I will venture 
it all willingly : Mother must have something extra front Rome.”’ 

‘¢ My friends,’’ said one of the officers whom the soldiers had not 
yet remarked, as he wore no uniform and had remained quietly in a 
retired corner of the shop, ‘ will you let me settle the matter, and give 
me the pleasure of choosing your medals? ”’ 

The soldiers simultaneously gave the salute and remained silent 
with surprise. 

‘‘T will get them blessed by the Holy Father,’’ continued the 
officer : <* you ‘can send them to your friends and drink my health with 
the money you intend for the purchase.’’ 

‘«* That just suits us, mon General,’ gravely replied the orator. 

‘¢ Then it is decided,’’ said the Duke of Reggio, for the officer was 
no less than General Oudinot, the commander-in-chief. 

The soldiers went away quite delighted, and no doubt, fully deter- 
mined to keep their promise. ‘The General bought the promised 
medals, made some other purchases and retired in his turn. ‘Then at 
last I Jeft the workshop, and I hope the little present I send you will 
justify my opinion of the artists skill. 

After this adventure we shall resume where we left off yesterday. 

[t was a very unhappy time for the Romans, that immediately 
following the departure of Pius IX. Honest people, in the general 
consternation, lost all their energy. Some of the nobility, and many 
of the ecclesiastics, and personages of distinction generally, left the 
city: the Cardinals, making their escape with much difficulty, went to 
join the Pope at Gaeta: but the most part of the decent portion of the 
citizens, shutting themselves up in their dwellings, were content with 
groaning in secret, though trembling every moment for their fortunes 
and their lives. 

In vain did Pius 1X name at Gaeta a governmental commission, 
and send at the same time a protest against the intruding ministry: his 
paternal voice might perhaps confuse the guilty, but it could not 
repress them. ‘Terror took possession of all minds: many Deputies 
were recalled by their province: the others, menaced every day in the 
execution of their functions, lost all independence. ‘lhe Roman 
Municipality withdrew, the principal chiefs of the Civic Guards gave 
in their resignation, anarchy reigned supreme. ‘‘ Rome,”’’ to use the 
expression of M. Balleydier, ‘at the departure of the Pope, was like 
an abandoned vessel, floundering about in the reefs, without sails or 
compass, and steered by a few blind slaves.’’ 

Robbery, pillage, forced contributions, murders, sacrilegious scenes, 
parodying the most august ceremonies of our holy religion, became 
the order of the day. Ciceroacchio, the devoted tool of Sterbini, the 
getter-up-in-chief of these disturbances, paraded through the streets at 
the head of his gang, carrying before them a crucifix veiled in black 
crape, and chanting the Miserere or the De profundis. He forced 
his way into the houses to make the regular domiciliary visits, uttering 
terrible threats against all those he suspected of being attached to the 
Holy See. One day, he presents himself with his assassins before the 
pastor of St. Mary Major’s, who, in obediemce to the command of his 
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legitimate sovereign, had affixed to the gate the Pope’s protest. After 
a shower of menaces and epithets directed against the good Father, 
a man in the crowd drew out his dagger as if to put an end to the 
dispute. 

‘« Strike,’’ said the priest without betraying the least emotion; <‘ take 
my life, 1 do not fear death: but dread you the judgment of God.”’ 
This passive courage disarmed the executioners, but they broke every 
thing that came under their hands. Thence they proceeded to the 
Church of St. Celsus, grossly insulted the pastor, and pillaged his 
house. 

New modifications took place every day in the government, without 
however, bringing any alleviation of the public evils. The creation of 
a Supreme Junta was soon followed by the appointment of a Revolu- 
tionary Guard and a Commission of Public Safety. 

On the 7th of February, the Constituent Assembly opened, declared 
the Papal government at an end, and’ decided itself to be the single, 
sovereign and supreme power at Rome, A Democratic Republic was 
established, to be directed by an executive committee, composed of 
three members, removable and responsible, who were Armenilli, Mon- 
tecchi and Salicetti. 

Next day they wanted to force the canons of the Vatican to sing the 
Te Deum at St. Peter’s. But these noble men, far from raising a 
hymn of joy after such a deplorable event as the fall of the Pope, 
courageously resisted all threats of spoliation and death, and succeeded 
in making their escape from the sacristy by a private door. ‘The Tri- 
umvirs who had come in great pomp, to be present at the ceremony, 
at first vented their rage and disappointment in imprecations, and then 
decided that whatever the difficulty, the Te Deum should be sung. 
By their orders, twelve officers of the Civic Guard arm themselves 
with tapers instead of swords; an almoner of the soldiers of Vicenza 
clad in the sacerdotal robes, mounts the altar, and the ceremony is 
accomplished amid the mumurs of the people. Within a short space 
of time the Chamber decreed, in succession, the confiscation of the 
goods of the clergy and of the hospitals, the levy of a forced and _pro- 
gressive tax of seventeen millions francs on the rich, the casting of all 
the bells into cannon, the emission of a million three hundred crowns 
in paper, with forced circulation, the coining of a piece of money of 
such alloy that only one piece of silver went to nine of copper, and 
the appropriation by the Republican Government of all the deposits of 
cash belonging to mortmain Institutions. 

Not long after, the Genaese Mazzine, the chief of all the Secret 
Societies, arrived in Rome, like a vulture scenting his prey. He was 
received in triumph, and soon raised to the highest power. His name 
and that of Aurelio Saffi, succeeded those of the ‘Triumvirs, Mon- 
tecchi and Salicetti: but Armellini remained in authority. The 
government being thus constituted, the funds sunk more rapidly than 
ever, ready money almost completely disappeared, terror augmented, 
and the cancer, that gnawed at the vitals of the State, festered more 
and more every day. All the functionaries really worthy, were dis- 
missed and replaced by others more suited to their masters ; the perse- 
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cution against things sacred became more violent, and, in spite of the 
law of nations, strangers themselves were not safe from the attack 
of these tyrants. The French nuns of the Good Shepherd were 
driven from their convent, the monasteries of St. Vincent de Paul, of 
St. Andrew-delle-Fratte, and several others, were turned into barracks ; 
many churches were pillaged, and the Basilica of St. Peter’s was pro- 
faned by the parody of the ceremonies of Holy Week, and the violation 
of the tombs. 

It was in the midst of these excesses that the news of the French 
intervention burst like a clap of thunder in the palace de la Consulta, 
where the Triumvirs had established their seat of government. But 
almost at the same time, deceptive letters from the democrats of Paris 
arrived to restore the fallen courage of the chiefs of the Republican 
party, and the Assembly, reassured by the Triumvirs, pompously 
decreed that Rome should be saved, and that force would be opposed 
to force. : 

The means of defence were far from corresponding with these high- 
sounding declarations, for, whether from want of sympathy or want 
of courage, very few Romans seemed disposed to take part in the ter- 
rible struggle now so close at hand. But, opportunely for the cause 
of the new Republic, just at this moment, another Genoese, the 
famous General Garibaldi, distinguished for his military talents and 
his adventurous life, entered Rome at the head of his legion. This 
consisted of men, characterless indeed, but well trained to the hard- 
ships of war, and to these, I must acknowledge it with a blush, were 
soon joined a large number of Frenchmen, unworthy of the name, 
the vanquished of June, fugitives from justice, escaped convicts, and 
generally the dregs that the revolution had thrown up on its surface. 
All these brigands were received with enthusiasm by the Republicans 
of Rome: Garibaldi installed himself in the monastery of St. Sylves- 
ter, and took the command of the military forces. Immediately the 
rattle of the drum and the din of arms resounded on all sides, and the 
papal city assumed the unwonted aspect of a vast camp. 

In the meantime, ridiculous proclamations, in which the French 
soldiers were treated as simpletons and robbers, coming to Rome to 
pillage the houses, destroy the monuments, and insult the women, 
were pasted every where on the walls. A company of Enthusiasts 
was established, wearing, by way of distinction, a tri-color scarf on 
the left arm, who were to rouse the people by their discourses, and 
like modern Tyrtoi, inflame them for the conflict. 

From the 28th of April, every thing was ready for resistance; the 
ramparts bristled with cannon, the artillery was well provided with 
ammunition, the streets were barricaded, the soldiers under arms; and 
the decent portion of the population, intimidated by these redoubtable 
preparations, bent their heads under the yoke, satisfied with protesting 
by their sad and silent attitude, without daring to declare for their 
deliverers. 

The affair of the 30th of April* exalted to the highest degree the 
hopes of the Republicans, and augmented the terror of the friends of 


* Fora short account of this check to the French arms, see Metropolitan of February. 
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order, whose position was now becoming more dangerous. Strargers 
who could purchase permission to leave the city, hastened to fly: the 
others sought protection under the French flag, which fear of reprisals 
still rendered a safeguard. It was thus M. Alaun, director of the 
Academy of France, gave hospitality to a great number of his coun- 
trymen, and all the nuns of the Sacred Heart, several foreign priests, 
and a certain number of artists found refuge in the convent of ‘T'rinita- 
die-Monti. 

The spoliations, the violences, the cruelties of which Republican 
Rome every day presented a spectacle, only justified the fears of the 
inhabitants too well. Many of the French soldiers of the twentieth 
line that had been so treacherously captured on the 30th of April 
at the gate St. Pancras, were assassinated in cold blood. 

One day, a band of these brigands, who, under the pretext of de- 
fence, pillaged and burned every thing in the neighborhood of Rome, 
appeared before a house situated near the gate St. John. The pro- 
prietor would resist, but he was soon shot dead, and three poor vine 
dressers, who attempted his defence, overwhelmed by numbers, were 
seized and carried into the city. Just as they came in sight of the 
gate of Fort St. Angelo, somebody shouted ‘‘ they are Jesuits in dis- 
guise,’’ when they were instantly assailed by the furious rabble, and 
literally torn to pieces. 

Here an old man is assassinated in the open day by a wretch to 
whom he had lent money, and who finds it more convenient to dis- 
charge his debt with a dagger. 

There, Garibaldi, without troubling himself by recourse to any form 
of justice, orders a priest to be shot who had happened to displease 
him. On the same 30th of April, at Monte Mario, the Dominican 
pastor of our Lady of the Rosary, and another ecclesiastic, watered 
with their blood the church which they had long zealously attended. 

Another day, Ciceroacchio and his gang penetrated the church of 
Santa Maria del Papolo, pillaged the sacred vesssls, carried out the 
confessionals in triumph, amused themselves a long time parodying 
the sacrament of penance, and compelling the passers by to come and 
receive absolution from their sins; then making a bonfire, they danced 
like demons around the burning confessionals. 

On the 22d of May, the parish priest of the Minerva was surprised 
by a visit from one of these troops of plunderers in the pay of the gov- 
ernment. ‘They order him to repair to the monastery of St. Callixtus. 
He obeys. A man is standing at the gate at whose sight the priest 
cannot help trembling, for he is Captain Zanibianchi, one of the 
most ferocious executioners of the savage orders of the Republic. 

‘You tremble,’’ he remarked, with a sneer; ‘¢of what were you 
thinking then ?”’ 

“7 am thinking of God,’’ was the meek reply: ‘‘may He have 
mercy on my murderers.”’ 

** Enter,”’ said the Captain, roughly. 

Scarcely had the priest crossed the threshold when a dreadful scene 
was revealed to his eyes: fourteen ecclesiastics lay weltering in their 
blood here and there over the garden. The assassins were still at their 
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post, and a moment after, the Pastor of the Minerva fell dead among 
his companions. 

But enough of such terrors. These details, and many others that [ 
will spare you, were given me by the Abbe Dotti, and confirmed by 
various other sources. Indeed they are only too well known to all 
that had the misfortune of being in Rome at this hideous period. 
The Republic, thirsting for gold and blood, robbed the citizens and 
reigned only through terror. 

General Oudinot has just started for Gaeta to receive the benediction 
of the Pope, and to ask him in the name of France, to return and take 
possession of his capital. A deputation of the Roman municipality 
has proceeded there also with the same object in view. May their 
united prayers influence the Sovereign Pontiff, whose paternal heart 
must share the impatience that we all feel for his return, In the mean- 
time, many of the clergy and some of the Roman nobles seem to think 
that his arrival is not quite so near as expected; they even assert that 
it would not be prudent on his part to return so soon to a city from 
which the French authorities have not yet succeeded in removing those 
that played even conspicuously odious parts during the times of the 
Republic. We shall see. 





FRIBURG CATHEDRAL. 


Tue following beautiful paragraph is taken from the writings of the late 
Horace B. Wauace. It derives additional interest from the fact that it is from 
the pen of a Protestant : 


“If any one wishes to see, in an architectural form, an earthly image of Per- 
fection—to behold a material structure that is radiant with the beauties of exhaust- 
less grace, and yet pervaded by severeness of purity,—to study a model of scien- 
tific skill which, to the most learned, might teach some new resource of invention— 
let him give hours and days of delighted survey to the tower of the Cathedral of 
Friburg, in the Breisgau. ... . At the very summit expands a cross-shaped 
flower, which crowns the fane like a star let down from heaven. ... Lingering 
around this lovely pile, through the mild hours of the earlier autumn—climbing 
often among the pinnacles of its spire—to me, it ever appeared a mythic represen- 
tation of the Catholic Faith. Its wide-walled, crowd-containing body seemed like 
that visible constitution of the Church, which, founded on the plain of Truth, 
reared by the spiritual energies of the past, and buttressed, without, by a thousand 
feelings, and interests, and thoughts, is a refuge from the storms of Nature, an 
altar for ever-burning worship. 

** ,.. [tore myself away with the reluctance of a lover from this captivating 
form of beauty ; and I shall always retain a conviction that there is one perfect 
thing in the world—the tower and spire of Friburg Cathedral.” 














THE IMMUTABILITY AND PERPETUAL VISIBILITY OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.”"—Matthew xvi, 18. 


We know that hell is powerless to assail, 

Since truth assures us it can ne’er prevail! 
What various aids hath it not brought to bear 
On Gop’s most holy Church—her to ensnare 
Within its toils!—yet still she testifies 

His wondrous potency, and hell defies! 
Immovable and steadfastly she stands,— 

Not raised upon the ever-shifting sands 

Of human error: her foundations rest 

On Peter’s saving rock, by Gop’s all-wise behest. 


Go! search the page of history! and see 
This truth confirm’d of ancient prophecy; 
The Church throughout all time immutable, 
And aye beheld in union visible. 


What mighty kingdoms have not been destroy’d! 
What nations, tongues, and peoples, render’d void! 
What chaos and confusion have ensued! 

What awful conflicts, both by field and flood! 
What heights hath not ambition leapt, to win 
Riches and worldly honors !—and the din 

Of battle hath not ceased for many an age, 

Its thirst for blood and plunder to assuage! 

Yet Gop’s own Church, as in her earliest youth, 
Existeth still—the pillar of the truth! 


Though human states in ruin have been hurl’d, 
And desolation hath despoil’d the world, 
Yet hath the Church withstood each desperate shock, 
Secure upon her everlasting rock; 
And aye will stand, whatever ill betide,— 
For Christ hath sent his spirit to abide 
With her forever: proof that she can fall 
e Into no error, but shall be to all 
A beacon visible, to light the way 
Where lies the passage to eternal day. 


This awful truth is made most manifest 

By miracles, which even now attest 

Her right divine; and every age can show 

This power, which Gop hath ceas’d not to bestow, 
As proofs of her supreme authority 

To teach the Christian how to live and die! 
Yet, spite of truth so clear, so palpable, 

In reason’s spite, men cease not to rebel; 

And restless ever, in their fancied might 

They hurl their weapons at the Infinite,— 

Calling in question His august decrees, ” 
And branding holy Church with gross impurities. 


O foolish man, and vain! why thus reject 

Gop’s wise design,—thyself thy architect? 

Why raise, upon the shoals of human wit, 

A tenement so frail and feebly knit, 

As needs must perish at the least commotion, 

And whelm in the depths of hell’s tempestuous ocean? 

















SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 


The Mission of the Disciples—T'he Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes—T he 
Doctrine of the Eucharist—The Cure of the Phenician Woman. 


Ovr Lord was now to begin his work of teaching, not in person, but by those 
whom he had trained in his school. His divine heart was moved by the numbers 
lying like sheep that have no shepherd; and he bade his disciples pray to the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth laborers into the field, for the harvest was great and 
the laborers but few. 





OUR LORD SENDS HIS DISCIPLES TO PREACH. 


He was near the city of Nazareth, the home of his childhood, a spot full of all 
those recollections that hover around the cradle of our youth. There had he 
grown up, there enjoyed in obscurity the ties of family and kindred: there toiled a 
poor mechanic. There too he had lately been rejected by those who, acknowledg- 
ing no guide but the senses, would not see a God in him who had passed for the 
carpenter’s son. ‘ And is not his mother called Mary ?” 

He now showed that he not only possessed power, but could dispense it: he 
gave the twelve power over the unclean spirits, over all diseases, and over death 
itself. Sending them two by two to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, he said : 
‘Going preach, saying the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse the leper, east out devils, freely have you received, freely give.” 
He warned them against avarice. ‘* Do not possess gold nor silver nor money in 
your purses; nor scrip for your journey, nor two tunics, nor shoes, nor a staff.” 
They were to enter the house of a worthy man and there abide, avoiding all levity 
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in changing their abode, and were to take the food set before them. He announced 
to them the dangers of their ministry, but bade them take heart and “ fear not.”* 





OUR LORD TEACHING THE MULTITUDES. 


* After their departure our Lord himself continued to preach in the towns and 
villages, until they returned. When they had exhorted all to penance, and 
anointed the sick with oil, and cast out devils, they again gathered around their 
taaster to relate what they had done. And he said to them: “ Come apart into a 
desert place and rest a little,” for there were many.coming and going, and they 
had not so much as time to eat.+ Accordingly they entered a bark and crossed 
over to_a desert strand ; but the crowd would not so easily be deprived of his divine 
presence: they followed the winding’ shore till they reached the spot, and Jesus 
anxious to feed their spiritual hunger taught them, nor had they tired, nor had he 
wearied, when the day drew to its close. His disciples therefore begged him to let 
them depart, so as to get food in the neighboring village : but he answered: “ Give 
them you to eat.”” Scarce believing him in earnest, they said ironically : “ Let us 


* Matt. x. + Mark vi, 1-13. 30-31. 
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go and buy two hundred denarii worth of bread and we will feed them.” ‘ How 
many loaves have you ?”’ he inquired :” “ Five and two fishes,” is the reply. 


‘No fiery wing is seen to glide, 
No cates ambrosial are supplied, 
But one poor fisher’s rude and scanty store 
Is all he asks (and more than needs,) 
Who men and angels daily feeds,* 
And stills the wailing sea-bird on the hungry shore.” 


—- 


For so did they conceive it; and in utter amazement they heard him bid them 
, direct the people to sit down on the green grass in companies of fifty and a hun- 
dred. Every eye was fixed on Jesus as taking the five loaves and two fishes, 
he looked up to heaven and blessed the loaves, and broke them and gave them to 
his disciples. 


A MULTIPLICATION OF THE LOAVES AND FISHES. 


The disciples beholding it multiplying in their hands, bore the pieces to the hun- 
gry multitude, who amounted to five thousand men, besides women and children. 
They all eat their fill and even then the miraculous food was not exhausted. 


* Keble: 
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By our Saviour’s orders the disciples gathered up the fragments, with which they 
filled twelve baskets.* O consoling miracle! emblem of that heavenly banquet 
spread for millions. 
‘* Whether one or thousands eat, 
All receive the self same meat, 
Nor the less for others leave.’’t 


So unheard of a miracle filled the people with amazement; they resolved to 
make Jesus their king, but he compelled his apostles to embark for Bethsaida, and 
retired himself into a mountain to pray. The wind was adverse, and the apostles 
unable to make Bethsaida were turning towards Tiberias and Capharnaum, and 
towards day-break they found themselves twenty-five or thirty stadia from the 
shore. Then they beheld a man walking on the water and preparing to pass by 
them. 

** He moves along the watery ways, 
And walks upon the billow’s head; 

Now here, now there, the ocean sways, 
And smooths a path where he may tread; 

Nor does the liquid yield, tho’ pressed 
Beneath the Saviour’s footstep blessed.”’t 


Believing it a spectre, the disciples cried aloud, but Jesus restored their courage. 
“Fear not: it is I.”? Peter on this exclaimed: “Lord, if it be thou, bid me 
come to thee upon the waters,” and he said “Come.” Peter descended from 
the boat to the water, and walked for a time, but as the wind rose, he lost 
heart, and beginning to sink, exclaimed: “Lord save me.”? Jesus immediately 
took him by the hand, reproachfully saying: ‘O thou of little faith, why didst 
thou doubt.”” As he entered the boat all adored him, saying: ‘Indeed thou art 
the Son of God.”” When they reached the shore, which they did instantly, by 
anew miracle, the people all crowded around him: men ran through the country 
to bring the sick, and laid them in the way, only to touch his garment; those on 
the other side of the lake finding that he had disappeared, crossed over in boats} 
to Capharnaum. Approaching Jesus in the synagogue, they asked: ‘ Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither ?”” Our Lord knowing their hearts, answered : “ Amen, 
amen, I say to you, you seek me not because you have seen miracles, but because 
you did eat of the loaves and were filled. Labor not for the food which perisheth, 
but for that which endureth to life everlasting, which the Son of Man will give 
you, for him hath God the Father sealed.”? They understood at once that he 
made the miracle a proof of his mission; but they asked a greater sign, one like 
the manna which descended from heaven at the prayer of Moses. Jesus replied : 
“Moses gave you not bread from heaven, but my Father giveth you the true bread 
from heaven; for the bread of God is that which cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life to the world.”” Charmed at these tidings, like the Samaritan woman, 


. they exclaimed : «« Lord, give us always this bread.” And Jesus said : “I am the 


bread of life; he that cometh to me shall not hunger: and he that believeth in 
me shall not thirst.” They murmured, but he repeated : “ I am the bread of life : 
your fathers did eat manna in the desert and are dead. I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven: this is the bread which cometh down from 
heaven, that if any man eat of it he shall not die, but shall live forever, and the 


* Luke ix, 12, John vi, 10. Mark vi, 35. | ¢ Lauda Sion. Hymn for Corpus Christi. 
t Wallace. || Matt. xiv, 24. § Mark vi, 47. John vi, 16-21. 
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bread that I will give is My Fiesn ror tHe Lire or tar Wortp.” Again 

they murmured, saying: “‘ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” but he 

persisted : “‘ Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, you) 
shall not have life in you. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath® 
everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the last day: for my flesh is meaty 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my} 
blood, abideth in me and I in him. As the living Father hath sent me, and I liye 
by the Father, so he that eateth me, the same also shall live by me.” Highery 
tose the murmurs: “ This saying is hard, and who can bearit;”” but Jesus com 
tinued, and asked them whether they were scandalized at this, and made it a mir] 
acle less than his ascension, adding emphatically : “‘ The words that I have spoken 
to you are spirit and life.” 

Many of his disciples on this went back and followed him no more. Jesus saw 
them depart, and turning to Simon Peter, said : “Will you also go away? 
* Lord,”’ exclaimed Peter, “to whom shall we go, thou hast the words of eter 
nal life, and we have believed and have known that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.”’ 


CHRIST AND THE PHENECIAN WOMAN. 
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How full of instruction are all these scenes, which we have just related in the 
words of the Evangelist. How the mission of the apostles precedes the gathering 
of the people to the miraculous feast! how the trial of Peter’s faith, how the 
ocular deception of the disciples in supposing his body unreal precede our Lord’s 
first exposition of the Eucharistic mystery! How plain that exposition to a 
Catholic! how hard, how terrible, how unlike a God of mercy to one who like 
the disciples trust merely to the evidence of the senses !* 

This miracle took place just before the feast of the Passover, which the Eucha- 
rist was to supercede, and Jesus, according to his custom, repaired to Jerusalem in 
order to celebrate it: but he did not teach in public. On his return to Galilee he 
reproached the Pharisees with their hypocrisy and superstitious attachment to vain 
observances, while they neglected the weightier duties of the law.+ 

Jesus then departed into the territory of Tyre and Sidon. Even here his fame 
had penetrated ; a Phenecian woman whose daughter was possessed by an evil 
spirit, came to implore his aid. ‘‘ Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David!” 
Jesus, as though countenancing the contempt of the Jews for the Gentiles, went 
on, but conscious of the love with which that heart was inflamed for all mankind, 
this woman still cried out: “Son of David, have mercy on me!’’ His disciples, 
annoyed by her clamor, begged him to send her away, but he answered: “I was 
not sent but to the sheep that are lost of the house of Israel.”” She, meanwhile, 
had come up, and sinking before him, adored him, saying: “ Lord! help me.” 
“Tt is not right,’ said Jesus, “ to take the bread of the children, and to cast it to 
the dogs.”” “ Yea, Lord,’”’ continued this model of all humility, unmoved by 
reproachful words, “‘ yea, Lord; for the whelps also eat of the crumbs that fall 
from the tables of their masters.’’ Full of admiration, our Divine Lord ex- 
claimed: “‘O woman, great is thy faith: be it done to thee as thou wilt: the 
devil hath gone out of thy daughter.”” And the happy mother returning home, 
found her daughter lying calmly on her bed. What thanksgiving moved her 
heart, and what thanks should we not pay for the favors granted to our long and 
earnest prayer ! { 

Having thus, as in the case of the Samaritan woman, foretokened the call of the 
Gentiles—our own happy call to the faith—he continued his way to Sidon, and 
turning thence towards the slopes of Lebanon, where Jordan rises, he passed 
beyond the sea of Tiberias into the territory of Decapolis. 


Every Moment Sunpay.—By different nations every day in the week 1s set 
apart for public worship :—Sunday by the Christians, Monday by the Grecians, 
Tuesday by the Persians, Wednesday by the Assyrians, Thursday by the Egyp- 
tians, Friday by the Turks, and Saturday by the Jews. Add to this the fact of 
the diurnal revolution of the earth, giving every variation of longitude a different 
hour, and it becomes apparent that every moment is Sunday somewhere. 





* John vi, 22-71. t Matt. xv, 10-20. Mark vii, 14-23 
t Matt. xv, 21-28. Mark vii, 24-30. 
77 Vor. III.—No. 10. 





THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF FREDERICK WM. FABER. 


Our English Catholic literature is singularly rich in polemic and higher dog- 
matic theology : indeed in these branches it is unsurpassed by any in Europe, but 
the exigences of the times that called forth the works which compose it, gave a 
close, philosophic turn to minds, and we accordingly find that same literature des- 
titute in a measure of works in which the unction of devotion is blended with 
grace of style, in award of those works of ascetic theology which constitute the 
charm of the pious in Catholic countries. We have had where English was 
spoken, no St. Francis de Sales, no St. Theresa, no Louis de Granada, no Beller- 
mine, no Rodriguez, no Segneri, no Roberti, to clothe devotional thoughts and 
teachings in the garb of beautiful language. English Catholicity has no great 
ascetic works of its own, no beautiful catechetical works to charm and interest 
while they instruct. This is indeed but natural: the Reformation was a revolt 
against external obedience, and Catholic writers and apostles actually carried to 
exageration the merit of mere formal obedience: St. Ignatius Loyola marks the 
epoch. Now, however, things have changed: Protestant sects having no real 
base, exact a more slavish obedience than Catholicity ever dreamed of: the danger 
now is past, and Catholics feel the want of something more genial. The heart 
now needs something on which to nourish itself and expand. Our literature 
cannot meet the want: but it will soon be supplied. 

The school which has given us a Faber, a Newman, a Dalgairns, an Oakeley, 
seems destined to render this service. Trained in meditative halls, apart from the 
busy world, yet not banished from it, orthodoxy alone was needed to fit them for 
the task. They are now all ours, tried and proved by active duties. Among 
them Faber is the ascetic writer. 

Frederick William Faber is eminently fitted for an ascetic writer: a poet of 
high order, one whose early fame rests entirely on exquisite productions, which 
will ever rank him among the finer as well as the nobler and purer of English 
bards, he awakens anew the lyre of the martyr Southwell, and the pious canon 
Crashaw. But, unlike them, happier times have enabled him to give us, not 
hurried addresses in a secret spot, as a persecuted missionary,—not even scarce 
digested sermons, as an overtasked parish priest, but conferences and discourses to 
the more pious who voluntarily followed the exercise of the oratory. He was 
thus brought into contact with souls aspiring to perfection, yet living amid the din 
and noise of the great Babylon of London: he was a poet, and has never merely 
trifled with the muse so that severer studies have quenched the fire divine. 
Poesy has infused itself into his being, and though his studies have been those of 
a closeted monk—the ponderous tomes of theologians who flourished in those 
happy days, we have not light to scrutinize, works of undying value which few 
in our days of manuals and short courses ever think of opening—yet not from 
these has he learned scholastic forms or a turn of disputation; he sees them as 
commentators of the early fathers, and like these speaks and writes. 

His works are to the English language what Pugin’s creations are to the land: 
they carry us back to Catholic times, away to Catholic lands, and let us revel in 
our faith in all its beauty. Close and accurate in doctrine, they are as massy as 
the porch of Amiens, while in sublimity they tower like the spire of Strasbourg, 
and in the beauty of detail rival St. Germain L’ Auxervois. 
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Nor has he risen to his present acknowledged position with the noise and glare 
of the rocket, to sink as suddenly into obscurity. Among us he has been slow in 
gaining favor. No American edition has ever yet appeared of his Cherwell 
Water Lily, Rosary, Sir Launcelot, Styrian Lake, and his many other beautiful 
poems, nor of his Essay on Canonization, or on Home Missions, nor even of his 
most charming and pious lives of St. Wilfred, St. Willibald, and other Saxon 
saints, or of his Spirit and Genius of St. Philip Neri, although they have, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, appeared in French, while his hymns are to be found 
only in the Lyra Catholica. His “ All for Jesus” first made him really known 
to American readers. 

Passing then over his former works, to which we could not do any justice in 
the short space allotted to us, we will review briefly the “Ati For Jesus, or 
Easy Ways or Divine Love,” with the works which have followed it. A few 
words of his own inform us of their scope and object. As a son of St. Philip, I 
have especially to do with the world, and with people living in the world, and trying 
to be good there and to sanctify themselves in ordinary vocations.”” There are such, 
even though the plain English of the lives of most Catholics be, as he well ex- 
presses it, “‘ An endeavor to stand aloof from the cause of Jesus on earth, to keep 
up even a sort of armed neutrality with God, and yet at the same time desive as 
soon as ever they die, without so much as tasting the sharpness of Purgatory, to 
be locked in His closest embrace of unutterable love for evermore.” 

He lives in a Protestant land, amid Protestants, under the shadow of a State 
Church, established not by Christ but by law: yet he belongs to the Institute of St. 
Philip Neri, and like every Oratorian, copies his founder as a model. The studious 
genius of the Oratory never leaned to abstract dogma or polemics, in fact shuns 
them, it revels in the life of Christ and of his saints; it gives us models and allure- 
ments to virtue and perfection, not abstract arguments and reasoning, much less 
rules: it has no sympathy with the minute discipline of French regimental spi- 
rituality, good for one single nation, but so crushing and disheartening to the 
warm-hearted or clear cool-headed. 

“All for Jesus ” is a guide to perfection addressed to the Confraternity of the 
Most Precious Blood; it lays down as the means three things: eagerness for the 
glory of God, touchiness about the interests of Jesus, and anxiety for the salva- 
tion of souls. To attain these it gives no formal rules, hard, dry and repulsive, 
like Grou’s frightful portraiture of True Devotion: Faber’s plan is different. Ad- 
dressing his hearers—for this work is eminently colloquial—he says: “I want to 
collect for you from the lives of the saints and the works of the spiritual writers, a 
number of easy and interesting practices, which will help you to form these three 
things in your souls, so as to be advancing the interests of our dear Lord every 
hour of your lives, and yet all the while, in the pleasantest manner possible, 
becoming something like saints yourselves.” 

Addressing people in the ordinary walks of life, he claims for them liberty of 
spirit, and would have them advance not as quasi seminarians and half nuns, 
but as what they really are. He would have them, in order to promote God’s 
glory, the interest of Jesus and the saving of souls, cultivate a love and a familiar 
love for Jesus: sympathise in his sufferings, and especially in those caused by 
the sins we see daily committed; and to endeavor to repair the evil by prayer, 
intercessory prayer for men in sin, the lukewarm, the saints on earth, souls in 
tribulation, benefactors, those seeking perfection, the blessed, the great; offering 
for all the Sacred Humanity, the Passion of our Lord himself, and the Dolors of 
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His blessed Mother: offering too our ordinary actions, sanctified by God’s grace, 
and like our prayers, all deriving a value from the Most Precious Blood: in the 
next place, by that much neglected act of thanksgiving, and its nobler attendants, 
praise and desire; and having offered all for those on earth, and those in heaven, 
to gather all and lay them down in behalf of the suffering souls in Purgatory. 

Such are the easy ways of divine love, which he holds out to us to invite us 
to rise in spirituality. 

‘All for Jesus” is, as we have said, colloquial. It is written with great unction, 
persuasiveness, and above all, a perfect familiarity with the wants of our time, at 
least the wants of Catholics in Protestant countries like England and our own 
Republic. Faber indeed professes to write only for England, and acknowledges 
the vast difference between the American and the English mind, a difference as 
great as that of their political institutions and ideas of rank. To give an idea of 
his style we shall cite a passage, not selected for any particular beauty, but asa 
mere sample of his style. 

«‘ The contemplative life is one thing, and the active life another, and each has 
its own retinue and appurtenances; and consistency is the ‘secret of success. 
Now, except a few, a very few singular vocations, devout people living in the 
world are called, as living in the world, to an active life. Yet here is a mistake 
into which they constantly fall. They make their spirituality to be all interior, 
while the whole of their active life is for the world, and essentially worldly, just 
like methodists, who keep Sunday for religion, and the week-days for the world. 
These good people have no Christian active life, and so the prayers and the church- 
goings will not keep the peace with the parks and the parties, and at last devotion 
gets the worst of it, and signs away its rights in a base concordat. In other words, 

ear reader! I suspect—I only say suspect, for I have no right to any thing’ be- 
yond suspicion in spiritual science,—I repeat, I suspect that we can have no 
devout lives in the world without some active tending of the poor! Visiting the 
sick, looking after schools, attending hospitals, having to do with penitents and 
foundlings, emigrants and soup-kitchens, I suspect the secret of perfection in the 
world, and of perseverance and devotion in the world, lies in these things. To 
live interior contemplative lives in the world for three hours a day is a glorious 
thing. But you see, unluckily, it hardly ever lasts. What now, if it really be 
that [ am right, and that the reason of a failure is, that to give all your interior 
life to God, and all your exterior life to the world, is an unlawful division; and 
that if the rich are to be holy, they must either strip themselves of their riches, 
and hide themselves behind a convent grille, or they must labor with their own 
hands for those below them, and make themselves companions of the poor ? 

“You see your Christian life is made up of mass, communion, meditation, 
examen, some little austerities, and the like. But all this is more or less contem- 
plative, so long as it stands by itself. It is almost excellent. But you are called 
to something additional, to an active Christian life, to the apostolate of the rich, 
which consists in assiduous and affectionate works of mercy for the poor. Look 
abroad into Catholic countries, where the middle class of holy people so abounds, 
and is so fruitful of good works, and so graceful in its spiritual beauty. It looks 
as if the secret there was in this glorious activity for the poor. When you come 
from prayer, or from church, you cannot without singularity carry your outward 
recollection into company, and somehow, prayer is like a delicate bloom upon the 
soul; the hot air of the world’s rooms dissipates it speedily. But if you come 
from the garret or the hospital, the workhouse or the cellar, you have a charmed 
atmosphere around you, which is a sort of panoply of paradise, from which the 
venomous arrows of the world glance off blunted and innocuous. It wears well. 
It cannot be smiled away, or talked of, or gossipped to pieces, like the exotic 
bloom of prayer. Everywhere, where the world is, there is danger to the soul; 
but the gayety, the pleasure, or the fashion can hardly be named, which active 
mercy to the poor cannot disarm of all its perils, and even sanctify. Depend upon 
it, with you who live in the world, mercy is but another word for perseverance, 
and the touch of the poor the Real Presence of your Lord.” 
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“GrowTH In Houiness” is a work of far different stamp: it is not addressed to 
Christians generally, nor even to those who seek to practice the counsels as 
well as the precepts: it is addressed to those who have already entered on 
the spiritual life: it is a selection of things to be remembered by one who would 
make progress in the way begun of God’s service; and an arrangement of things 
so selected best adapted to enable him to remember them. Like his former work, 
however, it is a departure from the modern spiritual school, a falling back to the 
ancient spirituality of the Church, which is now given us in an English shape, 
translated into native thought and feeling as well as language. In this treatise 
he discusses the true signs of progress in the spiritual life; the spirit in which we 
should serve God: the obstacles we meet: the office of a spiritual director, 
sorrow for sin, the true idea of devotion, fervor, and lukewarmness. As may be 
seen by a glance, it is a work for religious houses, where, if tolerated, it must be- 
come a favorite: if approved, be invaluable; and though, like Rodriguez, 
addressed mainly to the inmates of such happy abodes, is suited to all who in the 
world aspire to attain perfection. 

His style is quite different from that of the former work: for example, let us 
take at random : 


«The second phase of the world is indifference. Men pass God over, and that 
too without being infidels. This is compatible, not only with an external pro- 
fession of Christianity, but also with an intellectual belief in it. Spiritual men find 
something irritatingly odious in this state. Indifferent men arrogate to themselves 
all the candor and moderation in the world. They imagine themselves to be on a 
height, so that they look up at nothing, but down upon every thing. Inside the 
Church they care very little about doctrines, and wish to stand well with all 
parties. They have no keen sense of the Church, no susceptibility about the poor, 
no instinct about the heinousness of sin. They intend to hang on to God by just 
the necessary duties and no more. They theologize for themselves, and strike out 
a road to heaven without love, except that radical love which is in the soul, will, 
reason, brain, blood, bones, and marrow of organized man towards his Creator. 
All their views and all their interests, are steeped in materialism ; and in religion 
they think themselves amazingly prudent in not aiming at too much, or commit- 
ting themselves to God. They are always ready to damp every zealous work, 
and throw a dash of chill, which is their notion of moderation, into every thing. 
To hear them talk, you would suppose the world was on fire with a romantic love 
of God, and that our merciful Creator had deputed them to come and play upon 
the conflagration with cold water, which they do with all the calmness and dig- 
nity conceivable. It makes spiritual people sea-sick to watch these men, and yet 
they will watch them, they often cannot help watching them, with a kind of fas- 
cination. 

“The third state of the world is unconversion. Men simply do not think of 
God at all, or they push His grace from them as men repel a shock in the street, 
without knowing whether it is man or thing they are resisting. They do not wish 
to make up their minds to be either for or against God, not so much because they 
are indifferent about it, but because they are deterred by its difficulties. They live 
as if there were no spiritual world, and no invisible powers. They have all that 
unsuspiciousness of supernatural things, which is the effect of long self-indulgence, 
even independent of positive sin. Indeed, they are often outwardly moral; for 
the characters which shine most in domestic life often belong to this class. When 
religiousness is obtruded upon them, they rest in vague views of God, and profane 
generalities about His attribute of mercy, or they make the existence of religious 
differences an excuse for not fairly meeting the question. Good people thetnselves 
should remember that all reserves with God, no matter how much other excel- 
lence combined, are so many steps to unconversion.” 


As to these two works questions may arise, and as the pious author himself says, 
it is very easy to stray into the shadow of condemned propositions. They may or 
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may not be finally approved by the holy and learned in God’s Church ; and doubt- 
less many regard them as putting forward too many novelties in the spiritual life; 
many directors shake their heads at ‘‘ easy ways,” or rapid “‘ growth in holiness.” 
It is not for a layman, like the author of this, to enter upon, much less to decide on 
questions of theology, and he means no injustice to Father Faber in not attempt- 
ing to pass upon what is not within his sphere :* still, as one who was disheart- 
ened and discouraged by the dull dry formalism of the French school, that syn- 
thetic system which would create an interior spirit by a habit of exterior acts and 
modes of the mind, he may hail the advent of books like Faber’s, which, taking just 
the opposite course, begin within: leaving the exterior to depend on the interior 
growth, and above claim boldly, “ Liberty of Spirit,”’ a word that echoes through 
all his books. All cannot be led the same way, and many will, by Faber’s help, 
advance in God’s service and love, who had almost given up in despair. 

“Tue Biessep SacrRaMENT, OR THE Works anD Ways or Gop,”’ is a book 
of quite a different character from the others. They may or may not stand the 
close scrutiny of the severe theologian, to whom their literary beauties, their adap- 
tation to the actual times and circumstances will be no recommendation, much as 
they charm us. The Blessed Sacrament is a book for all time: a proposition here 
or there may be subsequently changed, but the whole will remain a master-piece. 
* It is,” to use the author’s own words, “an attempt to popularize certain portions 
of the science of theology in the same way as hand-books and manuals have popu- 
larized astronomy, geology and other physical sciences.”” This may seem strange; 
the more so when we learn that the object is not controversy, but pious instruction 
in all the depths and mysteries of the adorable Sacrament. It is really theological, 
not devotional, except in so much as clear theological knowledge of a mystery or 
dogma must increase our devotion and piety. Beginning with a comparison of 
God’s four great works, viz. Creation, Incarnation, Justification and Glorification, 
it sums them all up in Transubstantiation, and proceeds to unfold what theology 
teaches us of the Blessed Sacrament. How new, how wonderful is the scene it 
displays before us; like some magnificent country, which we gaze upon from a 
mountain top as the morning mist rolls up at the bidding of the morning sun! 
How wonderful are the twelve miracles which it contains, and of which, with 
all our faith, we scarcely dreamed! It is plain, simple doctrine, drawn from 
approved theologians, but ‘ hard road”’ or “ dry,’’ though he call it, no one can 
deny its beauty and deep interest. Truly does he remark that, a “ more intelligent 
apprehension of the Blessed Sacrament will lead to a more intense love of it.” 

“Yes; the very light in which we see the deep things of God by this mystery 
is changed, because of the very depth to which we have descended. As in the 
azure grotto of Capri, where the light changes its color and comes to us bluer than 
the clear sky above, or the beautiful waters below, so going down into the depths 
of this mystery, though the same lights of faith and reason illuminate us there, it 
is as though their nature were changed, and they formed a new kind of medium, 
through whose softness we could better see the glory of the divine operations.” 
Describing with admirable beauty the various forms which the adoration of Jesus 
sacramented assumes in devout souls, he draws the analogy between the sacra- 
mental life and the sacred infancy, so intimately associated in Catholic thought 


* We make the remark, inasmuch as the only severe handling we ever received arose 
from the fact, that a philosophic writer construed our passing no opinion on his philo- 
sophical works as a slight and an intended insult. 
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and devotion. These he develops, dwelling on the mysteries of the Divine Babe 
and Youth, on Mary, on Joseph, pursuing in all the analogies to the Divine Sacra- 
ment or connection with it. Then he shows it the source of the virtues we need, 
and our instructor in them, in joy, adoration, gratitude, simplicity, and the hidden 
life—virtues which he terms “ altar flowers.”’ 

Christ in the Eucharist is a “ hidden God;’? Faber then makes the Blessed 
’ Sacrament for this reason a picture of God, and shows in a most interesting man- 
ner, how God is hid in the mystery of the Blessed Trinity ; how our Divine Lord 
was ever hiding while on earth, as if to escape publicity; how God hides himself 
in the material world, in the events of man’s history, and even in theology itself, 
| appearing as it were only when man’s necessities required it. Beautiful above all 
are the pages where he portrays God in the Church, the hidden mystery which 
provokes, galls and inflames the world. Having thus cast a rapid glance over the 
realms of matter, mind, morals, grace, theology, and the Church, seeing in all of 
them that the Most High vouchsafes to disclose himself in an uniform manner, 
and in a peculiarly unlikely hidden way, he, in his last book, takes up the In- 
carnation—a world of its own—and dwelling on the thirty-three years which 
closed in the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, treats of that Divine gift as a 
gift for all men, as the magnet of souls, as the life of the Church. 

Have we in this summary grouped together too many names? We fear it; but 
each is the matter of pages of burning eloquence and love, of deep erudition and 
profound theological science: there is not a page that is not replete with beauties. 

In his “ All for Jesus,’”’ there is a freshness, ease and flow which are natural in 
discourses ; his «‘ Growth in Holiness” is more tempered and sedate, but never dry 
or dull; but it is especially in his “Blessed Sacrament’’ that all the beauties of his 
admirable style are developed and appear. Happy will be the soul that familiarizes 
itself with it. We need intense devotion to the Divine Eucharist to make some 
reparation for the outrages offered to Jesus by those infuriated men whom God 
permits his enemy to guide at will; and who have so often profaned it or its 
shrines in our land. 


ee 


Romance oF Inpran Lire.—A private soldier, writing from Fort Laramie, 
March 12th, mentions the following incidents of the massacre of Lieutenant 
Grattan : 

I will give you two facts connected with the massacre, which I have never 
seen in the newspapers. A musician, one of the party, had married a squaw, 
and on that unfortunate day, when she saw danger threatening the troops, she 
rallied her father and brother to preserve her husband. When he fell wounded, she 
rushed to him to protect him from the arrows or perish with him. Her father 
shot several arrows at the other Indians; and was wounded himself in the zealous 
defence of the soldiers. Then he sat down and wept, as he could do no more. 
The hostile Indians then rushed on the wounded soldier, tore him from the embrace 
of his faithful squaw, and scalped him before her eyes. After this she could not 
be prevailed upon to eat or drink, and starved to death, dying in nine days, and 
glad to go to regain the presence of the spirit of one she loved so dearly. The 
only soldier that reached here alive was found by an Indian, who, instead of scalp- 
ing him, ministered to his wants, carried water to his hiding place, and endeavored 
to bring him into the fort during the night, but being unable or afraid to accom- 
plish his purpose, he turned back to Mr. Bordeau’s house, bearing the soldier, and 
four Indians overtook him and wished to kill the wounded man, or as they said, 
“that dog.” The reply of the noble friendly savage was, “ This white man must 
live or I must die,” and he bore him off in safety. Such generous deeds should 
be remembered. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Caprain PerersHam, booted and spurred, and accompanied by an officer in 
undress constabulatory uniform, entered the parlor the moment the servants rushed 
in with the lights, and there beheld to his utter amazement the insensible form of 
his venerable aunt in the brawny arms of a swarthy looking stranger. The 
groans of the unfortunate African on the floor, and the cries of Uncle Jerry ming- 
ling with the screams and confusion of the affrighted servants, left him no room to 
doubt the man in the short-skirted coat and stinted pantaloons was a burglar; and 
fired with indignation at the outrage thus offered his relative, he snatched a pistol 
from the mantle piece, and bounding over chairs, tables, broken glasses, and every 
thing else that lay in his way, presented the weapon at the head of the bewildered 
and astonished reviewer. 

* Villain, desist,” he cried, ‘‘ or in half a second III blow your brains out.” 

“* Hold on sir,’’ ejaculated Horseman,—* remove your weapon.” 

** Lay down the lady on the sofa, sirrah—lay her down instantly !” 

« Are you mad, sir,—I have no, no ——”’ 

« Down with her, or by ——” 

The Doctor feeling the cold muzzle of the pistol touch his forehead, dropped his 
burden as suddenly as if she had been a bar of hot iron, and then drawing himself 
up and pursing out his lips, demanded to know who he was that dared assault 
him thus. 

“« Silence, villain,” again thundered the Captain, “ silence.” 

“ Sir, I’m no villain, and I demand ——”’ 

** Another word,”’ and the excited Captain again raised his weapon. 

But the police officer fearing the Captain’s fiery temper might drive him to 
extremities, arrested his arm, and begged him to see to the lady while he took 
charge of the prisoner. 

“‘ Hold him fast, then,” he cried. “ Let him escape at your peril. Ho! there,” 
he continued, shouting to the servants—* ho! there, rascals, let two or three of 
you remove Mrs. Willoughby to her room, and the others start off and scour the 
country for the rest of the gang; five pounds for the first capture; come now, my 
lads, lose no time, tumble out and be active.”’ 


* Copy right secured according to Law. 
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As the excited Captain rushed from the parlor after issuing his orders, he came 
full tilt against Uncle Jerry, and laid him sprawling on his back. 

«Thank you,”’ said the latter, ** that’s very nice, upon my word,—well, I vow 
and declare,’’ he added, as he kicked up his little gaitered legs, and wriggled like a 

capsized crab, “ I vow and declare there’s not such another place as Castle Gregory 
in the whole world.” 

“Kate Petersham! Kate Petersham! Hilloa, Kate, where are you ?” cried the 
Captain, leaving Mr. Guirkie to his own resources. 

** Here,”’ said a voice behind him. 

The Captain turned, and to his surprise beheld Kate in an arm chair, her head 
thrown back, her hair all down over her shoulders, and her whole frame convulsed 
with laughter. 

‘«* What in the name of all the furies does this mean ?”’ exclaimed the Captain, 
beginning to suspect some mistake. 

But Kate, to save her life, could not articulate a syllable ; all she could do was 
to point to Uncle Jerry, on the floor. 

“Who is he?” said the Captain—and turning to the prostrate man, he seized 
him by his arm and raised him on his feet. 

“Why, how now, is it possible—good heavens!—how came you here, Mr. 
Guirkie ?” 

“That’s not the thing, Captain ; the question is, how I’m to get away, for the 
devil’s in the house.” 

“Where is Dr. Horseman ?”’? enquired the priest, stopping a servant running 
across the hall. 

** Who the deuce is Dr. Horseman? What—and Father John here too. Can 
you explain this uproar, Father John ?” said the Captain. 

**Lanty Hanlon’s the cause of the whole of it—but I must leave you with Mr. 
Guirkie—he can enlighten you on the subject whilst I go in quest of the Doctor.”’ 

* Lanty Hanlon! he’s the very devil, that fellow. Why, there’s an officer of 
police in the house this moment, in search of him.” 

* For what ?” 

“For an aggravated assault on a foreigner of the name of Weeks.” 

“The Yankee?” * 

“ Yes, the Crohan man.” 

* Well, upon my credit,” said Uncle Jerry, “I’m quite sure he deserved all he 
got, for he’s a very presumptuous fellow. What d’ye think,Captain? He had the 
impudence to tell me that a horn on a hair’s ear for a June fly, was all a humbug. 
He, he—just imagine a stranger tell me that, after fishing over five years in these 
waters.” 

“Can no one tell me where is Dr. Horseman?” enquired the priest a second 
lime, accosting Mr. Guirkie and the Captain. 

* Dr. Horseman again. Who the mischief is Dr. Horseman?” demanded the 
Captain. 

‘‘ A friend of mine I brought with me to see Castle Gregory.” 

“A very weighty man,” muttered Uncle Jerry. 

** Weighty man ?” 

“* Yes, indeed—he’s that both in mind and body. He wields theology like a 
sledge hammer.” 

“‘ Hold,” exclaimed the Captain, “1 fear I’ve made a confounded blunder. 


Does this Doctor wear a short-tailed coat and ??? 
78 Vot. III.—No. 10. 
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“He, he! rather stumpy,” giggled Uncle Jerry—‘‘ something like a thrush 
that lost the tail feathers.” 

“* Good heavens! what have I done! That must be the very man I left just 
now in the breakfast parlor, in custody of the officer.” 

‘* Ha! ha! he! he!” chuckled Uncle Jerry again, “ that’s glorious!” 

« Why, I took him for a robber in the act of carrying off my aunt” 

«Excellent! he! he! excellent. Capital idea, such a man as Dr. Horseman 
carry away your aunt in his arms. Ha, ha!” 

* Are you ready ?” cried Kate, marching up to the Captain with a cutting whip 
in her hand, and the strap of her riding cap drawn under her chin. 

Don’t provoke me, Kate.” 

* What, sir, turned coward? and your whole retinue in the field.” 

** Begone, I say.” 

** And your venerable relative wrested from the very arms of one of the gang. 
Oh, my valiant brother, how low hast thou fallen!” 

The Captain retreated into the parlor, but Kate followed him. 

«* Shall I have the five pounds if I succeed?—five pounds you know, for the first 
capture.” 

« Begone this minute,” ejaculated the mortified Captain, turning short and pur- 
suing her; but the mirth-loving, mad-provoking girl, was too swift for him, and 
fled from the room laughing till the spacious hall rang again. 

But to return to the prisoner in the breakfast parlor. 

The wrath of the distinguished reviewer, on finding himself shut up in custody 
of a police officer, knew no bounds. “Open that door, sir,” he exclaimed, vio- 
lently, pointing at it with his finger—* open that door instantly, and give me free 
passage from this infernal house.” 

* Keep quiet, my good man,” coolly replied the officer—*‘ keep quiet.” 

“Stand from the door,” vociferated Horseman, raising his ponderous arm, “ or 
I shall fell you to the earth.” 

“If you don’t keep your temper, I’]l handcuff you again,” replied the officer 
with as much coolness as before. 

“Handcuff me! Sirrah,” cried Horseman, running his thumbs into his waist- 
coat and swelling up till he looked like a Jupiter Tonans. ‘‘ Handcuff me,— 
caitiff.”’ 

IT have shackled as strong men in my time.” 

** You presumptuous pigmy,” growled the Doctor, and he shot at his keeper a 
look of withering scorn like Glenalvon when he said to the young Douglas: 


*Knowest thou not, Glenalvon, born to command 
Ten thousand slaves like thee’— 


* Pray, fellow, what do you take me for?’ at length he added, a little cooled 
down under the officer’s imperturbability of look and tone. 

“A robber—caught in the very act of abducting one of the ladies of the 
house.” 

«A robber!—look at me again, sir; am I like a robber?” 

** Can’t say as to that. I’ve seen robbers as good-looking in my time.”’ 

“* You’re an insolent scoundrel, sir; but go ahead, play out the play. This is 
my first Irish lesson, I presume.” 

‘And you'll find it a sharp one, I suspect, before it’s over.” 

« Flumph! you’re an Irishman, I take it.” 
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* ] am—what of that?” 

«« Why I guessed as much by your insufferable insolence.”’ 

** See here, my good man, that’s a reflection on my country,” said the officer, 
“and I don’t like it. Say what you please of myself, as long as you’re in my 
custody—but if you value your health let my country alone; for my knuckles itch 
when I hear it lightly spoken of, especially by a stranger.” 

At this moment a knock came to the door, and presently Captain Petersham 
entered. 

‘I hasten,”’ said the portly Captain, with a smile on his honest, jolly face—* I 
hasten, Dr. Horseman, to offer you an apology for this ——” 

“Sir, I shall accept no apology,” growled the Doctor. ‘All I require is per- 
mission to quit this house—and that instantly. ”” 

‘“* But, my dear sir, will you ?”? 

“No, sir; you’ve offered me an unpardonable insult.” 

“Will you not listen to an explanation ?” 

‘No, sir; no—I’ll listen to no explanation.” 

““Psaugh, nonsense, my dear friend,—don’t take it so ill. Why, I’ve been 
making and apologising for blunders all my life-time. Father John here will tell 
you the little boys on the streets call me nothing but blundering Tom Petersham.” 

“That’s a positive fact, and good reason for it, too,’? muttered Uncle Jerry, 
ambling about the room, and bobbing his skirts up and down as usual. 

“Come, come Doctor,”’ persisted the Captain, again offering his hand, “let us 
forget this foolish mistake, and drink success to the stars and stripes over a good 
stout bottle of old Rhenish—supper awaits us in ‘the next room.” 

“You must excuse me, sir; I can’t partake of your hospitality,” said the Doc- 
tor gruffly, turning away and moving to and fro like a caged lion. 

“Don’t you remember Eolus,” said Uncle Jerry, whispering in the priest’s ear, 
“Vadit per claustrum magno cum murmine ranco. He, he! he’s the very man.” 

“Is there no way to conciliate him ?”? enquired the Captain, turning to the pnest. 

** None that I know of.” 

“And what the blaz—excuse me. What is he, an American, eh ?’’ 

** Yes, he is an American, but a bad sample of his countrymen. The Ameri- 
can of the true stamp is a fine, generous, noble-hearted fellow ; but I don’t know 
how it happens, the Doctor, with all his great mental abilities, is yet so full of 
self-conceit, that the least contradiction puts him out of temper, and the least free- 
dom offends his dignity.” 

“ Let us start Kate at him,” said the Captain; “if the man has a soft spot in 
his heart she’ll find it.”’ 

And Kate did beg and intreat of him to stay for the night, and begged and 
begged again, but all to no purpose—the Doctor was inflexible. Nay, he went 
even so far at last as to rebuke her harshly for her familiarity! and Kate, the 
poor kind-hearted girl, unaccustomed to such language, blushed like a child under 
the reproof, and stole away mortified from the room. 

“ Now, then, in the name of all the gods in Olympus,” exclaimed the Captain, 
who had been watching Kate, and witnessed her repulse, “ that makes an end of 
it: an apology is as much as one gentleman can require of another, and I’ve 
already satisfied my conscience on that point. Ho, there, who wais—Thomas ?” 

** Here, sir.”? 

‘Let the coachman drive up instantly and take this gentleman home. Con- 
found such stubborn—sulky—mawworms,”’ he added, turning again to the priest. 
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**7’m sorry, sir, for this ridiculous blunder on your account, but hang me if I can 
play the supplicant any longer.’ 

** You’re right, Captain—perfectly right—his stubbornness is inexcusable. For 
myself, I exceedingly regret having brought him with me to Castle Gregory. 
But there was no help for it. The night was dark, and Mr. Guirkie absolutely 
refused to part with the negro till he had seen you, and placed him under your 
special protection. I’m sorry also—I must accompany the Doctor; for I had 
promised myself a long chat with Kate on a certain interesting subject which 4g 

** Which is neither more nor less than the comparative merits of the Anglican 
and Catholic Churches. I suspected all along, my dear fellow, what you and 
Kate were about; but it’s no concern of mine—let her please herself. If she 
wishes to adopt a new form of religion, I’m satisfied—only let it be a decent one; 
for by all the saints in the calendar, if she dared look even sideways at any of 
those tinkering religions they manufacture now-a-days, I’d hang her up for the 
crows to pick.” 

“Ha! ha! you don’t like these new-fangled systems, I perceive ?’’ 

* Like them, why they’re the most damnable nuisances in the country. One 
of those canting fellows who peddle them round here, called on me last week, 
and after disgusting me with his hypocritical twaddle, had the impudence to invite 
me to what he called a prayer-meeting. Ha! ha! By George, I had a good 
mind to fling the fellow, neck and heels, out of the window. No, sir; I was 
bred a Protestant myself, and intend to live and die one; but Kate is old enough 
to judge for herself, and she may, for aught it concerns me, turn Mahommedan or 
Catholic, if her taste lies that way—but let her keep clear of these pettifoggers; 
that’s all the stipulation I make—let her keep clear of them.” 

« Well, but suppose,”’ observed the priest smiling—*‘ suppose her taste led her 
to adopt the Methodist ? 

‘Oh! blame the Methodist. I’d rather see her peddle eggs with a basket on 
her arm.” 

** You don’t apprehend much danger of that, I suppose? Kate’s not exactly of 
that turn of mind.” 

**No; but you can’t tell, sir, what may happen. These Hardwrinkles are here 
night and day since she stopped going to church on Sundays.” 

** Humph, these visits are intended to counteract the influence of Mary Lee, I 
suspect.” 

“Poor Mary. Is she not a most fascinating creature ?”’ said the Captain, earn- 
estly. ‘I tell you what, sir, J believe in my soul I’m in love with that girl.” 

The priest looked at the busly Captain and smiled. 

«Well hang me if I know what to make of it, but I feel sometimes as if I 
could propose for her myself. Ha, ha, what think you of that, sir, from a bachelor 
of forty-five ?’’ and the Captain laughed till his fat sides shook again at the idea of 
such a match. 

“You would have but little chance against Randall Barry, I fear,” replied the 
priest. 

“ The young outlaw ?” 

«Yes, and the foolish boy is now somewhere in the neighborhood, I under- 
stand.” 

“‘Saw him myself,” replied the Captain, “ and a devilish fine looking fellow he 
is—saw him at the light house yesterday.” 

“Is it possible! and you did’nt arrest him, as in duty bound. You’re a very 
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pretty magistrate, indeed. Why, Captain, I must report you to the government 
as an abettor of treason.” 

** Nonsense—I’m not a policeman to carry hand-cuffs in my pocket.” 

« But you might have ordered his arrest.” 

“Humph! when I order the arrest of a fine young fellow like that,’’ said the 
Captain, laying his hand on the priest’s shoulder, “ whose only crime is to love 
his country, I shall be no longer Tom Petersham. Still, if he happen to be 
brought before me, you know, as a justice of the peace, and fully identified, I 
must commit him.” 

“Of course you must. The boy is acting very rashly in coming here at all, 
after all the warnings he has had.”’ 

“He must be a bold fellow, knowing there’s a reward of two hundred pounds 
offered for his capture.’’ 

“‘T wish to mercy he could be induced to quit the country for a time, for if he 
happen to be taken, Mary will break her heart.” 

‘© Well, he will be arrested, you may depend on it, sooner or later. Two hun- 
dred pounds these hard times, is a strong temptation. Why, this very officer in 
the house now, chased him two days ago from Bumcranna to Lambert’s Point.” 

*‘ Carriage at the door,” cried a servant. 

*« And what of supper ?”’ 

‘On the table, sir.” 

* Come then, my dear friend,” said the Captain, taking the priest familiarly by 
the arm, “let us pick a bone together before you leave. Kate, go ask Dr. Horse- 
man to join us. Where’s Mr. Guirkie?—Mr. Guirkie come forth—come forth 
thou man of indescribable sensibilities.” 

But Mr. Guirkie had left the parlor a few minutes before, and was now making 
arrangements with the steward for the safe conveyance of the African to Green- 
mount next morning. He soon made his appearance, however, and joined the 
Captain and the priest in a glass of wine. It was all the refreshment they ven- 
tured to accept, as Horseman still doggedly rejected every attempt at conciliation. 

“ Well, good bye, Doctor,” said the good natured Captain, accompanying the 
party to the steps of the hall door, “I’m sorry you leave us in anger—but I know 
you'll think better of it to-morrow. Good bye, sir.’’ 

The distinguished reviewer growled something in reply. 

* Kate,” said the priest, giving her his hand to kiss, and whispering the words 
in her ear, “ don’t neglect to cultivate the acquaintance of Mary Lee, nor forget to 
read that work I lent you on the beauties of the Catholic religion.” 

“* Never fear,”’ replied Kate, and then having promised Uncle Jerry to see par- 


‘ticular care taken of his poor African, she waved her hand in adieu, and the car- 


riage drove off at a gallop down the avenue. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A severe attack of fever, resulting from the hardships he endured in the life- 
boat, had now confined the little cabin-boy to his room at the light-house for sev- 
eral days, during which Mary Lee was his constant attendant, hardly ever leaving 
him day or night. 

Doctor Camberwell had called to see the patient several times, and as often 
found Mary patiently watching by his bed side with the fidelity and affection of a 
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sister. Strongly did he remonstrate with her (as did her Uncle also) on the impru- 
dence of shutting herself up so constantly in the sick room, especially when Else 
Curley and Roger O’Shaughnessy were there to attend him. But all in vain. 
Nothing could prevail on her to quit her post. She only smiled and assured them 
she apprehended no danger whatever. 

The room in which the boy lay was a small apartment on the north side of the 
lodge, directly over the Devil’s Gulch, and looking out on the far-famed Swilly 
Rock, which lay in the very mouth of the lough about half a mile distant, show- 
ing its long black back now and then, as the swells of the sea broke over and 
seethed down its sides. Beyond it, in the distance, appeared the rugged outline of 
Malin Head, casting its deep shadow far out into the sea, and frowning a sulky 
defiance at each passing ship as she rounded the dangerous bluff. It was to avoid 
that headland the ill-fated *‘ Saldana”’ ran for a harbor, and struck on Swilly Rock. 
On that rock she lost her helm and masts, and then broken up by the fury of the 
ocean, drifted in fragments to the shore. 

Every soul on board perished that night, but one little infant, and that infant, 
now a lovely girl of eighteen, her eyes turned to the fatal spot, was praying for 
the little wrecked cabin-boy, lying beside her. She was kneeling before a crucifix, 
with a rosary in her hand, and old Drake, resting his nose on his shaggy paws, 
was peering up in her face. 

Suddenly she turned, and looked towards the bed. 

** Sambo—Sambo,”’ muttered the boy— where are you Sambo ?” 

Mary rose, and advancing to the bed-side, laid her hand gently on the forehead 
of the little sufferer—it was burning hot. 

«Sambo, dear Sambo,”’ he again repeated, “let us return home. Mother calls 
me.” 

“It’s the crisis,” murmured Mary, “six hours more will terminate the contest 
between life and death. Oh, Mother of God, Mother of our Redeemer,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ save this wandering boy.” And slowly sinking on her knees again, she 
prayed and wept over him, till the tears rolled down her cheeks, and dropped 
unheeded on the bed. 

** What’s that you’re doing, Sambo ?”’ muttered the boy—*‘ you scald me with 
drops of lead.” 

* Hush, hush,” whispered Mary in his ear. ‘ Keep quiet, I’m with you.” 

“Take me home, Sambo, take me home.”’ 

“‘ Where?” said Mary. 

«Where! to Old Virginny. There it is, right before you, don’t you see the old 
Potomac? Massa shan’t blame you a mite—it was all my fault, and [’ll tell him 
so. Wont you take me back, Sambo ?” 

«Yes, to-morrow—to-morrow,” said Mary, ‘but keep still now, or I must 
leave you.” 

The threat of desertion seemed to silence the little fellow completely. Mary 
then applied a napkin steeped in vinegar and water to his burning temples, and 
after smoothing his pillar was returning to her seat near the window, when all of a 
sudden she found herself clasped in the arms of Kate Petersham. 

“* Miss Petersham,” she exclaimed—* is it possible ?” 

«No, no,—l’ll not have it so, call me Kate—your own Kate—and I love you 
now a thousand times better than ever.”’ 

‘You won’t scold me then, will you ?” 

“ Scold you ? for what ?’’ 
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« Not going to see you, according to promise.” 

*¢ And abandon your little charge there. No, no Mary, I know your heart too 
well forthat. But I must scold you for something else, Mary, I must scold you 
for staying here so constantly in the sick room.” 

«“ There’s no danger in the world, Kate.” 

“Danger? Why, Dr. Camberwell says its typhus fever, and of the most 
maligaant kind, too.” 

« Well, but dear Kate, you need not feel the least concern about that, for I’m 
not afraid of it at all, and you know where there’s no fear there’s no danger.” 

“dont know any such thing,” replied Kate. ‘On the contrary, l’m sure 
you’re running a great risk.” 

“Not the slightest Kate. The Mother of God will protect me.” 

* Ah, you can’t be certain of that.” 

* Quite.certain. She never forsook me yet.” 

«But if you’ve acted imprudently and rashly, why should she protect you?” 

“Listen to me Kate, and I’Il tell you how it all happened. It was just eighteen 
years to the hour, since the wreck of the Saldana, the night this poor boy was 
east ashore on Ballyhernan Strand. The circumstance struck me as something 
strange when I heard it mentioned by the Warren-keeper in the cabin, and ponder- 
ing over it as I wet the lips of the little mariner with a spoonful of wine and 
water, the idea occurred to me that the Blessed Virgin had committed him to my 
special care. You may smile, Kate, but the providence of God has its own ways 
and means of accomplishing its ends. How very like my own fate is this little 
wanderer’s, said I, perhaps he too has neither father nor mother left to watch over 
him. Just as I thought this he raised his eyes to mine, and seemed to make such 
an appeal to my heart that I could’nt for the life of me say a word in reply. So 
I only nodded a promise. He understood it though perfectly, for he smiled his 
thanks as [ gave it.” 

“And you feel bound by that promise,” said Kate, “ though not a word was 
exchanged between you ?” 

“Oh, indeed, as for that, Kate, I believe I had made the promise to the Blessed 
Virgin before he looked at me at all. For, why should he have been cast ashore 
that night, of all the nights in the year, and consigned to my care too by the 
Doctor, if there had’nt been something mysterious in it?’ 

“ And now, you’re prepared to risk your life to save his?” 

“No, no,” replied Mary, throwing her arm round her companion’s neck, and 
leaning her head gently on her bosom. “ No, no, dear Kate, there’s no risk for 
me, since the Queen of Virgins has promised to save me.” 

‘But may not this be superstition ?” 

“Superstition! Oh Kate, if you only felt for one short hour the blessed hopes 
which the Mother of God inspires in the hearts of her suffering children, you 
would speak less coldly of our beautiful religion. Indeed, Kate, only for the con- 
solations I have drawn for the last six years from that pure fountain of mercy and 
love, I should long since have sunk under the weight of my sorrows.” 

** Ah,” responded Kate, compassionately, “‘ you’ve had sorrows enough, poor 
thing.” 

“ And yet, strange as it may seem, it’s the cheerfulness with which he bears his 
misfortunes that wounds me the most.” 

“ His misfortunes! Whom do you mean ?” 

“My Uncle.” 
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“Oh, I thought you were speaking of your own griefs.”’ 

** No, I never had any thing to grieve for but him—he is all the world though 
to me; for, indeed, I think, Kate, he loves me more than his life.’’ 

«Don’t wonder much at that, Mary.”’ 

“To see him falling, step by step, from the proud position he once occupied 
among the best and noblest of the land; to see his friends—alas! they were sorry 
friends—deserting him day after day; to see his creditors who were wont to come 
to him bowing in lowly reverence, now insolently rebuking him for his reckless 
extravagance, to see his stables empty, his hounds all dead and gone, his servants 
forsaking him one by one, and to see himself smiling and happy-looking as a bride- 
groom in the midst of all that desolation. Oh, Kate, it was that which almost 
broke my heart.’’ 

“* Indeed, on the contrary, Mary, I think it should have consoled you to see him 
bear his misfortunes so bravely.” 

** Ah yes, Kate, but it’s all deception—an outward show. He only affects to 
be happy on my account.”’ 

* You may be mistaken, Mary, it’s his natural disposition, perhaps.” 

* Oh no,” replied Mary, “I can tell his very thoughts, though he fancies them 
hidden from all the world. Often have I watched his countenance as he read over 
the insulting letters of his creditors, and seen how he struggled to hide his indig- 
nation under a smile. And now, Kate, they have found us out at last.” 

«* What—discovered your retreat ?”’ 

“Yes, and threaten Mr. Lee with arrest, if their demands are not immediately 
satisfied. One man has bought up several of his bonds, and demands payment 
before the first of next month.”’ 

‘And what’s to be done? Can my brother do any thing to avert the blow? 
Shall I speak to him on the subject ?” 

*‘ Not for the world, Kate.”’ 

** And why so? you know he loves your Uncle.” 

“Yes, but for that very reason he would be the last man he should ask a favor 
of.” 

**To whom then will you apply for help ?” 

“‘T have applied already, Kate, to a dear friend.” 

“ You have ?” 

«Yes, to one who never refused me in my need—to the Blessed Virgin.” 

Ah, indeed! so you expect succor from her. But why not apply to the Re- 
deemer himself—the fountain of all goodness ?”’ 

* Because, dear Kate, I fear I’m not worthy to approach him; and I know, 
besides, he will hear the prayer of the Mother who bore him sooner than mine.” 

‘«* Ah! then you apply to her merely as an intercessor? Why I always thought 
you expected aid directly from herself.”’ 

* Kate, Kate, how often have I told you the contrary!” 

** Yes, but I have heard it preached about so often in our pulpits.”’ 

“Hush! some one knocks—come in.” 

The door opened, and Else Curley, wrapped in her old grey cloak, entered the 


room. 

Without uttering a word of recognition or apology, she advanced to the bed and 
laid her withered hand on the temples of the patient. Then having satisfied her- 
self as to the progress of the disease, she turned slowly round, and throwing back 
her hood, addressed Miss Petersham in hoarse, hollow tones— 
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** Young woman, why are you here?’’ she demanded. 

« That’s my own affair,”’ replied Kate. ‘By what right do you ask ?” 

“The right which the age and experience of eighty years give me. I seen 
many a faver, girl, in my time, but niver yet so dangerous a faver as this, Away 
then from the room—it’s no place for idle visitors.” 

‘‘ And pray, old woman,” said Kate, “‘ what reason have you to feel so much 
concern for my safety ?”’ 

*‘ The raison’s too auld,” replied Else, ‘to spake iv now. Yer grand-father, if 
he lived, cud hardly remimber it. But here,” she continued, drawing a piece of 
folded paper from her bosom, “ read this and judge for yourself; if it’s at Araheera 
Head ye ought to be.” 

Kate took the paper from her hand, and accompanied Mary to the parlor. 

« Humph!”? muttered Else, now that she found herself alone with the sick boy, 
“if he has’nt lost his senses, I’ll try what can be done to clear up this mystery. 
If the nigger started back frightened that way, as Lanty says, when he first seen 
Weeks at Mr. Guirkie’s, he must know something about him, and accordin to all 
accounts, the nigger and the boy here come from the same plantation. Ay, ay, 
there’s a hole in that wall somewhere worth the ferretin. Humph! look up,’’ she 
continued, touching the lad on the arm with her fore-finger—“ look up an spake to 
me.”’ 

“Who’s that?” murmured the boy, turning on his side and gazing at the old 
woman, “ are you Sambo?” 

* Ay, I’m Sambo,—what d’ye want?” said Else, seeing in a moment the state of 
his mind. 

“ You’re not Sambo—nigger Sambo.”’ 

* Don’t you know me?” 

* Yes, but sure you’re Sambo—very sure you’re Sambo Nelson ?” 

“ Quite sure—and what’s your name ?”” 

“ My name—my name’s Natty.” 

“ Natty, what?” 

“Natty Nelson.” 

“And where’s your father ?” 

“My father—my father—well let me see, my father—where’s my father.” 

** Where does he live ?” 

“ec Who ? 

* Your father. Sambo, Sambo, whisper; don’t be afraid, he shant flog you.” 

“Who shant flog me? Father—old Danger you know. So take me back to 
old Virginny—take me back, mother calls me. Listen, ai’nt that the wash of old 
Potomac against the ship’s side?” 

“ Hush! don’t speak so much, Natty —al me, Natty,’” 

“ Ay, ay sir, by the mark—seven—send all hands aloft, take in sail.” 

Else finding it now impossible to draw any further information irom the boy, 
took a small vial from her pocket, and pouring a few drops of the contents into a 
spoon, gave it to her patient. 

“‘ There,” she muttered, “ that’ll make you sleep for the nixt hour, and when ye 
waken, if yer senses hav’nt come back, I’ll try some other manes to rache the 
sacret.””’ Then drawing out her stocking, she sat down on a low stool by the 
bedside and commenced her knitting. 

“ This is a very pretty piece of paper indeed,”’ said Kate, looking at the address 
as she entered the parlor. 

79 Vou. IIl.—Ne. 10. 
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“To herladyship, Miss Petersham.” 

** Good, so far; now for the inside. Eh! what in the name of all the fairies is 
this. ‘Lanty Hanlon is my name, and Ireland is my nashin, Donegal is my 
dwillin plas, an heven is my xpectashin.? His expectation, the villain,’’ ex 
claimed Kate, “ha, ha! if heaven were full of angels like Lanty Hanlon, I’d 
rather be excused from joining the company. It must be the fly leaf of the fel- 
low’s prayer book—but hold, here’s something on the other side.’’ 

“This is to let you no, that”—here Kate dropped her voice and read over the 
remainder in silence, “ Randal Barry lies woondid and a prisner in Taurny Bar 
rics, ill meet your ladyship this evenin at the castil about dusk, behint the ould 
boat-house, no more at presint 

but remanes your abaident to command 
Lanty Hanton.” 


“Any thing amiss?” enquired Mary, as Kate finished the reading of the precious 
document—* you look alarmed.” 

“Alarmed! doI? Oh no, it’s nothing particular.” 

*‘Lanty’s full of mischief,” said Mary, “ been playing you some trick, perhaps.” 

*« Lanty! no, no—it’s a mere trifle,”’ replied Kate; “‘ I must get home however 
as soon as possible. Please ring for Rodger—I want him to call the coxwain.” 

As Mary turned to ring the bell, Rodger made his appearance at the door, car- 
rying the old silver salver, and awaiting the command of his young mistress to 
enter. 

** Come in Rodger; what have you got there?’’ enquired Kate. 

* A little refreshment, please madam. Mr. Lee sends his compliments to Miss 
Petersham.” 

**Ts he at home ?” 

“No, madam; he went out in the direction of Araheera a few minits ago, and 
gave orders to have cake and wine sent in afore he left.” 

** What kind of wine is it, Rodger?’’ enquired Kate, smiling over at Mary as 
she put the question. 

‘Ahem! what kind, madam; why, it’s a—it’s—a very delaceous currant 
wine—very pure and delikit it,”’ replied Rodger. 

* Indeed!”’ i 

« And just twenty-five years old next Christmas. No, 1 make a mistake there 
—he—twenty-four years next Christmas—ahem! just twenty-four years exactly.” 

* Oh, it don’t matter,” said Kate, “a year you know is nothing.” 

It’s the wine, Lady Templeton ust to like so much when she visited the 
Castle, if you remember,” added Rodger, looking at his mistress. Mary smiled at 
her companion, but made no reply. 

‘Currant wine’s but a sorry beverage at best, Rodger,” said Kate, mis- 
chievously. 

*« Well, perhaps, ladies, you would prefer champagne or sherry ?” 

Oh, no; no, Rodger, don’t trouble yourself.” 

‘No trouble in life, mam, only just say so, and I’! be happy to serve them. 
But if you try this here, you’ll find it delaceous, I assure you.” 

“Very well, we must taste it on your recommendation: and now, Rodger, 
send my men aboard, we must leave instantly.” 

When the old servant left the room, Mary laid her hand on Kate’s shoulder, 
and looking at her affectionately, again expressed her fears that something was 
wrong at Castle Gregory. 
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« Nothing, Mary—nothing, whatever,” replied Kate. 
«And yet you look deeply concerned. Has Captain Petersham or Mr. Wil 
loughby been sick?’ 

«No, no, dear child, they’re both quite well. It’s something I must attend to 
before to-morrow, having no immediate relation to any of the family.’ 

As Mary stood there, leaning her arm on her companion’s shoulder, and looking 
wistfully in her face, she exhibited a form and features of exquisite beauty. The 
rays of the declining sun had just then entered the window, and for a second or 
two bathed her whole person in golden light, illumining her countenance with ° 
that celestial glow, which holy men say overspreads the features of the seraphim. 
Never breathed a fairer form than hers—never shone a fairer face, and yet the 
beauty of her soul transcended far the loveliness of her person. Oh, when loveliness 
of body and soul unite in woman, how truly does she then reflect the image of her 
Creator—the great source of purity, beauty and love. 

‘« Kate, dear Kate,”? murmured Mary, ‘‘ when shall we both kneel together be- 
fore the same altar, When shall we become sisters in faith, as we are now in 
affection.”’ 

“Sooner, perhaps, than you anticipate,”’ replied Kate, kissing the forehead of 
the lovely girl. 

« You’ve read the little books I gave you ?”’ 

* Yes, and liked them too; but I’ve been reading another book which speaks 
more eloquently of your faith, and draws me nearer to the threshold of your 
Church, than all the controversial works ever written.”’ 

“Oh, I’m so delighted! dear Kate. What is it?’’ enquired Mary, innocently. 

*T can’t tell you that.” 

* Why so, Kate ?” 

You would blush all over, and run away if I did.” 

* Did I ever read it ?” 

“Never, I believe, though it belongs to you, and to you alone; for there’s not 
another like it in the whole world.” 

“Belongs to me?” 

“Yes, to your very self, and yet you’re quite unconscious of its possession ; but 
come with me to the steps—I must not delay another minute.” 

The two young friends now walked hand in hand across the green lawn, and 
stood at the head of the long flight of steps, looking down at the boatmen pre- 
paring to leave. 

“ Randall’s coming here to-night,’’ said Mary, “if he has not escaped to 
Arrannore.”’ 

“Poor fellow,’”? observed Kate, “I wish he were safe off to the South; for, 
indeed, he must soon be caught if he stay here much longer. Do you remember 
him in your prayers, Mary ?”’ 

: “Sometimes,” murmured the blushing girl, looking down on the grass at her 
eet. 

‘Then pray for him earnestly to-night,”” whispered Kate, and tenderly embracing 
her dear young friend, she ran down the steps before Mary had time to ask a single 
word of explanation. : 

“ Now, my lads,” she cried, jumping into the stern sheets and taking the tiller 
in her own hands, “‘ now for it—out with every oar in the boat and stretch to them 
with a will; we must make Castle Gregory in an hour and twenty minutes, if it 
can be done with oar and sail.”’ 

**Can’t, Miss Kate, impossible,” said the coxwain, taughtening the foresheet, 
“the ebb tide will meet us at Dunree.”’ 

“Not if this breeze freshens a little,”’ responded Kate, looking over her shoulder, 
“and it will—for there it comes dancing in to us from the mouth of the 
lough.” As she spoke, the little boat, impelled by four stout oarsmen, shot out 
from under the shadow of the rocks, and began to cleave her way through the 
waters. Mary stood for a moment looking down at the receding form of her 
reckless light-hearted companion, as she sat in the stern with her hand on the 
rudder; and then waiving a last adieu, returned to resume her charge of the 
cabin boy. 
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Review of Current Literature. 


1. Tue Sacrep Heart or Jesus anpj tHe Sacrep Heart or Mary. Translated 
from the lialian of Father Lanzi, with an Introduction by Rev. C. P. Meehan. 
Baltimore: Lucas Brothers. 

It is not certainly necessary to say a word in favor of this devotional work, whose 
very title will commend it to the devout Catholic. The devotion itself, apart from the 
distinguished author’s name, is too widely spread among Catholics for them to need 
any spur to the employment of means to increase it in their own hearts; yet F. Lanzi 
is so favorably known to the literary world, that any work bearing his name must com- 
mand almost unqualified approbation. The Rev. Mr. Meehan has therefore done much 
to merit the thanks of all lovers of Jesus and Mary, by giving it an English dress. We 
have looked through it diligently, and must say that we have met with very few trans- 
lations, that so faithfully give the meaning of the author, while the difference of idioms 
of the two languages are carefully observed—so much, indeed, that were the title page 
away, one would scarcely say it was a translation. ‘The introduction is well thought 
and expressed, and calculated to leave a favorable impression of the writer’s powers on 
the mind of the reader. It gives us much pleasure to welcome again to the rank of 
Catholic Publishers the new firm of Messrs. Lucas Brothers, who, we were almost’ 
afraid, had resolved to retire. Commencing again under such auspices, there cannot 
be a doubt of their success. 


2. Tue Annas or San Francisco: containing a summary of the history of the first 
discovery, settlement, progress, and present condition of California, and a complete 
history of all the important events connected’ with its great City; to which are added 
biographical memoirs of some prominent citizens: By Frank Soulé, John H. Gihon, 
a and James Nisbet. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Baltimore: J. Murphy 
We give the whole title page of this interesting thick octavo, as it gives a complete 

idea of the work and of the labor the writers must have undergone in order to complete 

it. To say that it is interesting, is hardly strong enough to characterize the hold it takes 
upon the reader. It is another proof that truth is stranger than fiction. No novel that 
we know is half so interesting. It must, we are sure, meet with a ready sale, as there 
is scarcely a family in our Atlantic borders, that cannot find its representative in the land 
of gold. The authors belong to the progressive democracy, and go in for the annexa- 
tion of ‘all the world and the rest of mankind,’ and cannot, in the exultation of their 
hearts for the grand triumphs and labors of American enterprize, help looking down 
with a sovereign contempt on all other progressists, who have not reached or cannot 
reas the height, which they and those they represent have attained. A little self- 
glorification is indeed excusable at the contemplation of such mighty results as grace 
the shores of the Pacific. But true to the spirit which animated those from whom 
they have taken the epigraph of their work: ** go to, let us build us a city and a tower, 
whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name:”’ they dare in their love 
of progress to express their contempt for Christianity and all the blessings which God, 
in his new dispensation, deigns to bestow upon the earth. We do not say this to de- 
precate their abuse of the indefatigable and holy men, who endeavored to raise the poor 
Indian from his mental degradation. These can afford to be abused by men, whose 
minds are unable to soar above the enjoyments of earth and the happiness that is evoked 
by that talisman of earthly progress—gold; for the things of heaven, and the future 
enjoyments of life eternal are incomprehensible secrets to the weridly-minded votaries 
of mammon. “Engaged in riveting the chains of Christianity,” is a hard expression 
to fall from a Christian’s lips, and Christian charity would not, we think, allow a writer 
to say that ‘the sooner the aboriginees of California are altogether quietly weeded 
away; the better for humanity”—p. 71; or that “humanity and California owe the 
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missionaries nothing’’—p. 58. Yet these men are so tender-hearted over the subjection 
and filial dependence of the poor Indians! Who is more worthy of being styled the 
lover of his fellow-man and a laborer for true progress, the missioner who devotes his 
life to rationalize these bestias, or those who esteem the Indian no better than a weed, 
and would have their progress marked by the withering heaps of these noxious vegeta- 
bles they have scattered along their path. ‘‘ Such hopes of the intelligent being are infi- 
nitely more agreeable and ennobling than those of the untutored savage!’? Why 
surely the tutored progressists prove themselves brutal as the savage, over whose fate 
they preteng to shed thtir crocodile tears. And these men who can be so hard upon 
the “old mists of ignorance and stupidity,’’ raised by “ignorant and unlettered men, 
knowing little more than the mechanical rites of their church, and what else their man- 
uals of devotion and the treasuries of the Lives of the Saints taught them,”’ can find an 
apology for courtezans and debauchees, gamblers and murderers, and give utterance to 
such a maxim of morality, as would fit the utterer for the presidency of the Salt Lake 
republic. ‘‘ Many things that are considered morally and socially wrong by others at 
adistance, are not so viewed by San Franciscans, when done among themselves. It 
is the hurt done to a man’s own conscience, that often constitutes the chief harm of an 
improper action: and if San Franciscans conscientiously think that after all, their wild 
and pleasant life is not so very, very wrong; neither is it so really and truly wrong as 
the puritanic and affectedly virtuous people of Maine-liquor-prohibition and of foreign 
lands would fain believe’’—p. 503. It is no wonder that men of such principles should 
find fault with the ‘ impolitic restrictions’’ placed by the fathers upon the intermarriage 
or intercourse of the aboriginees with the soldiers of the presidios, who ‘‘ are repre- 
sented to have been commonly the refuse of the Mexican army, and were generally 
either deserters, mutineers, or men guilty of military offences, or the convicted felons 
of Mexico, forming a considerable portion of the white population of California’’—p. 
72. How prejudice will blind even those, who pretend to be above all prejudice! 
These are serious faults, which we are sorry to be obliged to notice in a work otherwise 
as interesting as a fairy tale. 


3. Sau.usr’s JucurtHa aNnp Carauine: with notes and a vocabulary, by Noble Butler 
and Minard Sturgus. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
A very fine edition, in beautiful type, such as we desire to see in all works prepared 

for our young countrymen, who are desirous of receiving a classical education. The 

printers of our school-books are, we fear, too much accountable for the number of the 
weak-sighted, that crowd the educated portion of the community. Their type is usually 
too small and crowded, and generates the bad habit of reading with the book close to 
the eyes—a habit, which goes far to dull the sensibility of that organ, as any one who 
has been a long time reading will be compelled to acknowledge. The text is very good 
and free from faults; but though the vocabulary is an excellent one, we do not approve 
of it—first, because it savors too much of the labor-saving spirit of the age, encourages 
laziness, and cannot be used for any other work, except in a limited degree; and sec- 

_ ondly, because increasing the size of the work, it necessarily increases its price, and this 

is a serious consideration to those who intend to go through a thorough classical course. 

A good Dictionary, and there are many now published, would supercede the necessity 

of compiling these vocabularies, and would have this great advantage, that it could be 

used for any. or all of the works usually read in schools, The notes are excellent too 
in their kind, but we know from the experience of our school-days, that they con- 
tribute very little to the advancement of the scholar. How often did we pore over 
those ‘‘ reading made-easies,”? and imagine, when we had finished, that we Were com- 
petent to answer every interrogatory of the Professor in the class-room! But very 
little examination was enough to undeceive us. We studied Anthon or Staughton, but 
we had not studied Sallust or Virgil, and we could give the sense, or an approximation 
to it, but the understanding was quite a different thing. Manya time we might have 
quoted Byron, “then farewell Horace, whom [ hated so, not for thy faults, but mine,”’ 
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but our classical experience would have doubled the cause of our hatred, for we neither 
understood nor felt the flow of our author. We opine that boys are boys still, and must 
experience now what we ourselves felt: 
Unus et alter 
Forsitan hec spernant juvenes, quibus arte benigna 
Et meliore luto finxit precordia Titan: 


but the majority will own it, if they take the time and trouble to reflect a moment. 


4. Potyeror Reaper anv Guie ror Transiation: consisting of a series of Eng- 
lish extracts, with their translation into French, German, Spanish and Italian; 
designed to serve as mutual keys, by J. Roemer, A.M. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This series of readers, if carried out in the same style for Spanish and Italian, as 
we have them here for German and French, will do much to facilitate the knowledge of 
those languages. The selections for translations are such as will always interest the 
young student and remove much of the dryness, that always attends the first approaches 
to a foreign language, although we cannot see that much taste has been exercised in 
making them. The introduction on the study of languages is somewhat pompous in 
style, but replete with many judicious reflections and will repay perusal. It is founded 
on the modern view of acquiring knowledge without much labor, but is not so necessa- 
‘rily connected with it as to discard the methods, which time has rendered sacred, and 
to which, notwithstanding all the modern improvements, we find the most learned 
always more and more inclining. The fate of so many, who have preceded him in the 
chase of this Jack-o-lantern, should warn Mr. Roemer not to be too sanguine of success 
in his undertaking. 


5. Guy Rivers: a Tale of Georgia, by W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. Redfield: New York. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Mr. Simms has not deemed himself authorized, in presenting this new edition of his 
first novel to his countrymen, to make any substantial alterations, and he does well. For 
although it is not free from many of those faults, which are almost always the pets of 
youthful writers, yet the freshness of a young spirit is about it, which to the mind of the 
reader is worth more than all the staid perfection of his maturer works. Like the most 
of novel-writers, however, he seems to have misnamed his work, for Guy Rivers is not 
the hero, but rather the shade, which throws into bolder relief the true Southern character 
of young Colleton. The interest of the story is well maintained throughout, and were 
the sermonizing omitted, would entitle the tale to a good position as a prose epic. 


6. Hasirs anp Men, with Remnants of Record touching the makers of both: by Dr. 

Doran. Redfield: New York. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The spirit of quiet humor, which runs through this book, will be a strong recommen- 
dation in its fayor. We are not acquainted with the good doctor, but were we to judge 
of his medical abilities from the manner in which this prescription is put up, we would 
most willingly give him our certificate for practice within our jurisdiction; and what is 
more, well or ill, we would with many thanks swallow down his medicine, and be glad 
when he would repeat the dose. Our usual idea of a doctor will not be surely realized 
in him; for we are sure he must be like the good S. Nicholas, whose round little belly, 
the poet tells us, ‘‘ shook when he laughed like a bow! full of jelly.’”” The doctor must 
be a fat man, with a face continually beaming with smilés, and eyes always sparkling 
with some capital joke, and lips like the good girl spoken of in fairy tale, dropping 
the pearls and precious stones of kindly feeling on all he meets in his way. None but 
a fat man could write with such a laughing pen. We hope he will never put ona 
worse habit, than the one he has here adopted, and if it be our lot again to meet him 
in the walks of literature, as we must, for there are a great many things to laugh at, 
besides habits and men, we shall greet him as a hale fellow well met, for the treat he 
will give us will most assuredly be of the right sort, dressed to suit the most squeamish. 
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7. Toe Lirerary Lire anv Corresponpence or tHe Countess oF BLessincTon: 
by R. R. Madden, in two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. Baltimore: 
urphy & Co. 

There are very few of the literary characters, which have graced our times, whose 
biography will be so eagerly sought for as this of Lady Blessington. The fame she 
has acquired by the annuals and books of beauty she has edited, as well as by the more 
elaborate composition, which have emanated either from her own pen or from the pens 
of those whom she has patronized, is perhaps greater than that of any other modern 
writer, and among a certain class of readers is certainly first. That branch of literature, 
to which she particularly dovoted her attention, is just the kind that seems to suit our 
age, and cultivating it, as she did, she could not help being very widely known and 
admired. Perhaps, too, the eclat which her high position in society threw around her, 
may have contributed not a little to this. Gore place and Seamore were to many an 
aspirant for literary honors, as the palaces of Augustus and Louis XIV. From all 
these circumstances, it may be easily gathered that Mr. Madden could not have selected 
amore popular theme, to win favor with the great body of readers. Whether he has 
succeeded or not will be a question very difficult to decide. In our humble opinion he 
might have done much better. The “a theme itself was enough to have guarded him 
against the errors he has committed. is style is none of the best, being in places so 
confused as to require a second reading to come at his meaning, and sometimes disgraced 
by vulgarisms, which we hardly expected to find in one, who had frequented such good 
company. Apart from this blemish the volumes are not without a certain merit, which 
willcommend them to the public. The notices of contemporary writers and the notes 
and billets, which they wrote to the subject of his biography, although only mere 
trifles, are enough to make us forget all the unsightlinesses, that shock our notions of 
propriety and make us wish he had studied Blair with more diligence and attention. 
These trifles are indeed as precious as the golden grains that point out where the metal 
is to be found. From them we may more easily discover the character of the writer, 
than from all the philosophical disquisitions in which the “eiggernee biographer allows 
himself to indulge. For nature in them having no part to play, speaks without a mask 
and in her own character. 


8. Etements or Puysican anp Pouirican Geocrarny. By Cornelius S. Cartée, A.M. 

Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brown: Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is an excellent compendium of geographical science, from which the general 
reader may gather much useful information, and as a school book it may be used with 
advantage. Itis, however, unaccompanied by maps, and this, we believe, will retard 
its more general use as a text-book. It is well arranged, but the illustrations designed 
to show the figure of the earth, the relative heights of mountains, &c., might be im- 
proved. But the feature in the work that pleases us most, is the candor and impar- 
tiality with which it is written; that freedom from every thing that could give offence 
to the most sensitive reader. We are particular to mention this, as it is a quality so 
rarely met with in books of this kind. We regret, however, to find that the author has 
made a single exception to this rule in speaking of Belgium. Having made a circuit of 
the entire globe, and having passed through empires, kingdoms and republics, and 
visited the most distant isles of the ocean, in Catholic Belgium alone he discovered 
that the clergy were ‘‘ numerous and influential; the people ignorant and superstitious.’’ 
We hope that Mr. Cartée, in the next edition of the work, will omit this sentence, and 
thus free his book, which possesses much merit, from every objection to the Catholic 
—_, who will naturally regard the sentence alluded to as an imputation upon his 
religion. 


9. Rev. Dr. Caniti’s Works. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This volume contains a collection of the Letters, Discourses, and Controversial Ser- 
mons of one of Ireland’s most eloquent and distinguished sons. Comment is unneces- 
sary upon any thing emanating from the pen of this eminent divine. The name of Dr. 
Cahill is familiar to every ear; his fame as a scholar, patriot and orator has reached 
every land. A collection, therefore, of his writings in book form must prove acceptable 
to every reader. So varied, so eloquent, so instructive is every page of this work, that 
we cannot make an extract from one portion of it without isparagement to another. 
To be appreciated fully it must be read. We cheerfully commend it. The Letters to 
the Earl of Derby are alone worth double the price of the volume. 
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10. Taz Devour Camp or Mary, rae Immacutate Moruer or Jesus: a Collection 
of Novenas, preparatory to the Festivals of the Blessed Virgin, meditations, hymns 
and method of hearing Mass in her honor, with the seven days’ prayers previous 
to the Feast of her pure spouse St. Joseph; to which is added, an explanation of the 
dogma of the [mmaculate Conception. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The title of this excellent little manual of devotions, as we give it above, is all that 
need be said in its favor. Those who purchase it, will not regret their expenditure, if 
prayers full of unction and sweet hymns can repay them. We cordially recommend it. 


11. Aut ror Jesus, on THE Easy Wars or Divine Love: by Frederick W. Faber, 
riest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Fifth American edition, published with the 
netion and Corrections of the Author. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is the edition promised some time ago by Messrs. Murphy & Co. to match the 
other works of the same author lately published by them. It would be worse than 
superfluous to write any thing more than we have at various times written in commen- 
dation of works, so well known to the Catholic public as these works of Father Faber, 
That the author himself should be so satisfied with the manner in which they have 
been put forth, as to request the publishers to let all know that this edition is alone 
sanctioned and authorized by him, is enough to give it whatever merit or praise might 
yet be wanting. We have seen and heard nothing to make us change the favorelll 
opinion we expressed in former numbers of the Magazine regarding it. An additional 
merit, and one for which the publishers are entitled to great credit, is the neat style im 
which it is got up, and the low price at which it is offered to the public. 


12. History or tHe Counc or Trent: from the French of L. F. Bungener, edited 
from the second London edition, with a summary of the acts of the Council: by Johns 
McClintock, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

If the success or ruin of the Holy Catholic Church depended upon human efforts, 

M. Bungener and his learned translator would have been gpared the work of superero- 

gation, to which they have devoted their labors in the above history. But “ there is one 


above who sways the harmonious mystery of the world’’ and the world’s Redeemer, or 
rather the channel through which the world’s redemption is effected, is never allowed 
to be stopped in its onward way by the mud and filth, which bad men may think 
proper to cast into it. M. Bungener has only served the public with a rehash of Fra 
Paolo’s calumnies, long ago rejected by sound criticism. ‘‘Casus multis hic cognitus 
ac jam tritus et e medio Fortune ductus acervo;” the old Satirist would say, an expres 
sion which may be vulgarly translated “‘ Cheshire cheese,’’ to which our would-be 
doctors oe; * have recourse, when they are unable to set any original dish before the 
customers. But it pays, and perhaps this is all they care for. ‘The colossus with 
feet of clay,’’? somehow or other, stands in spite of all the little stones that are thrown 
against it, and does not seem to show any es ee! in respect of those on whom it 
treads. ‘They would like very much, if they could, to contribute to its downfall, 
* [t will fall—but when?” Ah! that when! ‘Twenty years ago the ruin of Roman 
Catholicism was spoken of as quite a simple thing, inevitable, close at hand: people 
would readily have fixed the very year. No doubt it will fall!’ And so every score 
of years a new prophet arises ‘‘ to devise vain things,”’ and ‘is turned backward and 
blushes for shame;’’ for ‘* God is not as a man that He should lie, nor as the Son of 
man that He should be changed.”"—Numbers xxiii, 19. 


13. Purncatory Orenep To THE Piety or THe Fairurvt; or the Month of November 
Consecrated to the Relief of the Souls in Purgatory. New York: E, Dunigan 
& Brother. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is a very opportune work for the month we are just entering upon, and one, we 
think, every Catholic, who owes a debt of gratitude to parent or friend deceased, would 
avail himself of, in order to help those, whom “the hand of the Lord has touched,” ip 
that region of justice. It is an excellent translation, and if we be not mistaken, from 
the Italian of the sainted companion of Father Paul Segneri, Father Pinamonte, who 
by his little works on this and kindred charities, contributed very much to the success 
of that holy missionary’s labors. In this we may be mistaken, as we have not the 
works of Father Pignatelli by us to verify our suspicion. It matters not much, how- 
ever, as whoever be the author, the work is full of that charity, ‘‘ which never falleth 

e pillar and ground of 
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14. A Scnoot History or tHe Unitep Srares: by John G. Shea. New York: 

Dunigan & Brother. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

We owe an apology to the publishers for our delay in noticing this work. We were 
anxious, however, to give it a careful examination before expressing an opinion on its 
merits. Mr. Shea deserves well of the Catholic community for having produced a work 
which will supply a want much felt in our institutions. The Catholic tone and ten- 
dency of his history, his faithful delineation of the labors, trials and privations of the 
early missionaries among the rude children of the forest, will render it acceptable to the 
members of our own communion, and be productive of much good among those who 
are strangers to our faith. As a history it is generally accurate, except where the 
author indulges too freely in his own comments. Its arrangement as a school book 
might be much improved. Its style is abrupt, partaking more of the broken periods 
of the essayist than the smooth flow of the historian, 

Though a work of no ordinary merit, yet, with all our esteem for the author, and 
respect for his varied talents, it contains passages against which we feel bound to 
record our disapprobation. In speaking of the establishment of the Church of England, 
or the Protestant Episcopal, the author calls it the ‘* Somerset Church,’’ and the ** Som- 
erset religion,” from Somerset, a prominent actor during the reign of Edward VI of 
England. This is wrong, and doubly so, as no such church or religion ever existed: 
and secondly, it is teaching Catholic children, for whom the book was intended, to call 
the religion of their neighbors in terms of insult and reproach. Against the terms 
“Romish”’ and ‘ Popish,’’ as applied to their religion, Catholics have ever protested, 
and the books that contain them have been thrown from their schools; and while we 
ourselves are so sensitive on this point, we are certainly most inconsistent if we use 
any offensive term, in speaking of the religion of our dissenting fellow-citizens. 

How or why the author could have imbibed so strong an antipathy to one of the purest 
of our patriots and the most illustrious of our statesmen, we are really at a loss to con- 
ceive. Scarcely is the name Jefferson, the immortal author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, mentioned, without being coupled with some expression tending to depreciate 
the character of that great man. The credit of sincerity is denied him, while motives 
unwortliy of a great and noble mind, are attributed to almost every act. The author, 
after stating that Congress assumed the State debts, adds: ‘* Much opposition was made 
to this, and all who had opposed the Constitution, now rallied in opposition to the 
administration, led by Jefferson, who, though a member of Washington’s cabinet, was 
so influenced by jealousy of Hamilton, that his conduct often tended to embarrass the 
administration. Two parties at once arose; the federalist, supporting the Constitution, 
and the anti-federalist, or republican party, which pretended to fear the establishment of 
a monarchy.”’—Page 185. Again, speaking of the strenuous epposition made by the 
anti-federalists, of whom Jefferson was the leader, to the charter of the National Bank, 
hesays: ** Although these dissensions seemed to shake the new government to its very 
foundation, the opponents were actuated rather by ambition and hostility to Hamilton, 
than by any serious fears of the abuse of power.”"—Page 186. After speaking of the 
treaty by which Louisiana was purchased from France, the author adds: 

* This act of Jefferson’s administration being somewhat unprovided for by the Con- 
stitution, convinced him of the necessity of a liberal construction of that instrument, 
and like most opposition leaders raised to power, he soon found that he must use as 
preeedents what e had furiously denounced.’’—Page 203. 

Again we are told that Mr. Pinckney had nearly negotiated a treaty at London, 
highly advantageous to the United States, ‘‘ as matters then stood. But, Jefferson at 
once, however, declared his intention to reject it, and the treaty was almost without 
examination rejected in 1806. Four years of vexatious and commercial embarrassment 
and nearly three years of useless and ruinous war, were the results of this undemocratic 
slep of Jefferson.’’—Page 206. 

Is this really history? or is it but the dream of the historian? Four years of com- 
mercial embarrassment and nearly three years of ruinous war, happening six or eight 
years after this “‘ undeinocratic step,’’ and long after Mr. Jefferson had retired from 
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office! Fortunately for the sage of Monticello, that he died in 1826, otherwise the dis- 
asters of the Mexican war might have been laid to his charge. 

*¢ About the same time Illinois territory was organized, comprising what is now Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin; and Jefferson closing his career by a violent seizure of some pro- 
perty of Livingston’s at New Orleans, retired from the Presidency.”’—Vage 208. 

This is an uncalled for censure. To relate an action in the life of an individual, 
which is unlawful in the abstract, and at the same time to conceal the motives that 
prompt it, is little less than libel. To say that a man killed his neighbor, implies the 
atrocious crime of murder; but when we add that he did it in defence of his own life, 
the idea of guilt is withdrawn, and the act may be justifiable. The language in the 
above quotation leads to the positive conclusion, that the seizure of Livingston’s pro- 
perty was the individual act of Jefferson, and was done in violation of right, justice, 
and law, which we cannot believe the author intended. But if the following picture be 
correct, then we confess that we have been sadly mistaken in our estimation of this 
greatman. ‘He (Jefferson) was a man of philanthropical ideas, more of a speculator 
than a man of action, yet arbitrary and often tyrannical in his proceedings. He long con- 
tinued to be the head of the republican party, and is still revered as its chief.’"—Page 208. 
We repeat, if this be a correctly drawn portrait, we have not until this moment under- 
stood the true character of the man. In childhood we were taught to lisp with rever- 
ence the name of Jefferson, and to associate it with that of the illustrious Father of his 
country, but now, when the meridian of life is passed, we are told that our teaching 
on that subject was all a delusion: nay, more, that we are to reverse the old order of 
ideas, and teach our children, that the man whom we revered as the purest of patriots, 
and the first of statesmen, who penned the immortal protest against tyranny, was him- 
self a tyrant and the embodiment of arbitrary power. Simply a man of * philan- 
thropical ideas,’’ a mere “ speculator.”” We confess that it is hard to bring our mind 
to this. Nevertheless we must do it. Mr. Shea, ‘‘who has devoted some years to 
the study of our national history,” tells us it is so. And strange with all, that the 
great conservative party, the party which for nearly half a century has ruled the 
country, which is now nobly battling for the rights of the stranger, and for the inesti- 
mable boon of religious liberty, should glory in the name of this “ arbitrary’’ and 
*¢ tyrannical’’ man, and ‘¢ still revere him as its chief !’’ 

ut while we were wholly unprepared for the unmerited severity of the author 
towards Jefferson, we were not a fit e surprised to find him as the apologist of the 
* Alien and Sedition Acts,” seeking to discover a cause for their passage in ‘‘ the vio- 
lence of the republican papers,’’ and finally informing us that ‘‘both had numerous 
recedents.”” They may have had precedents among the veriest despots of Europe, 
ut never on the shores of America. If they had precedents, they were bad precedents, 
and should not have been followed. To place in the hands of any single individual 
the power of sending out of the country, without proof or trial, any foreign born citi- 
zen on the mere icion of conspiring against the peace of the State, and to make words, 
speeches or printed matter tending to depreciate the government, treasonable offences, 
were acts dangerous to the best interests and dearest rights of the governed, and no 
words can palliate them. No wonder that Jefferson, the stern supporter of the repub- 
lican institutions which he had labored so zealously to establish, was opposed to the 
administration that gave birth to these acts. 

The foregoing remarks have been made not in the spirit of cavil, but with the kindest 
feelings towards the author, and with the view of enabling him to correct in future edi- 
tions of the work, what we believe to be defects, 

School books, especially of a historical nature, should be, of all others, most care- 
fully prepared; they should be not only accurate even to the smallest particular, 
but they should also be free from the bias of the compiler. Children will naturally 
imbibe the feelings of the author. His love, his hated, his admiration, praise, cen- 
sure and displeasure, are all imparted by the lines which record them. If the compilers 
of history, who too often overload the text with useless comments, substitute their 
own notions for historical truths, and influenced by prejudice or other unworthy 
motives, draw erroneous conclusions from facts stated, how pernicious will be the effects 
upon the minds of the young. The first lessons which children learn are always the 
most lasting. They cling to the memory when the scenes of yesterday have faded 
from the recollection. Time has scarcely effaced the horror that seized upon our youth- 
ful mind on reading for the first time in the pages of ‘* Peter Parley,’”’ the author’s 
pitiable story of the “‘ fires of Smithfield,” or the atrocious deeds of the ‘ Inquisition,” 
even after better information corrected the erroneous impressions. The labor then of 
compiling a school history is of no ordinary character. It is a task involving weighty 
responsibilities, and few are found adequate to discharge it as it should be discharged. 
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This season brings with it many wholesome and salutary reflections. The change 
which we behold in nature, reminds us of the change which we ourselves must shortly 
undergo. The verdure of the fields gradually disappears; the foliage of the trees fade, 
wither, and fall to the earth; the song of the feathered tribe is no longer heard in the 
grove. So with man. Soon shall the freshness of youth fade from his cheek and the 
wrinkle of age settle upon his brow. A moment more, and his voice is hushed, and he 
sinks forgotten to the silent tomb. 

It is, too, the season of song—the season which inspires the poet with holier lays, 
and bids him strike his harp to loftier strains. In this connection our readers will pur- 
sue with pleasure the following appropriate and beautiful lines from an esteemed friend, 
who is favorably known to literary fame. This is his first offering to our pages, and 
while we gratefully acknowledge it, we hope that it may not be the last: 


THE FALLING LEAF. 


The golden Summer is dethroned and gone, 

And Autumn with his frowns comes hurrying on: 
I do not like November’s gloomy reign, 

To me it never speaks of aught but pain. 


The hollow winds—the bitter air—and all 

In which we hear the dreary name of Fall, 
Remind my soul too sadly of that fate 

Which threatens all, and levels small and great. 


Yon lonely leaf I see now whirled away 
With all its beauty blackened by decay, 
Informs me plainly I myself must fal 
To be, like it, forgotten soon by all! 


That leaf, meanwhile, was happier far than I— 
What matters it that it is doomed to die? 

It had high rapture, doubtless, while it bloomed, 
The breeze refreshed it, and the sun illumed. 


But say—what joy is—was—or can be mine? 
For me, I feel, no summer sun shall shine, 
No summer sun has ever shone for me, 

And now—’tis gloomy as the night may be. 


I hear, methinks, some gentle spirit — 

** Mourn not, my son! there comes a halcyon day, 
A day whose sun will never set, like this, 

A sunny day, and bright with every bliss.” 


1 answer, “* Yes ’’—but is it vain that here 

In this green world, my spirit looks for cheer,— 
Must I regard this lovely world a wild, , 
Where I must wander—sorrow’s cheerless child? 


He, too, says ** Yes!’—then, Father! be it so— 
From this, meanwhile, one truth at least we know;— 
However brightly, beautifully drest, 

No earthly thing can ever make us blest. 


O sullen Autumn! blow and bluster now, 
Soon as you will, come waft me from my bough; 
The world is bright and beautiful, but vain,— 
Why should I think of loving it again? 
M. A. W. 
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Tue Cuurcn Review.—New Haven, Conn. . 

The Church Review of October takes exceptions to our remarks in the July number, 
and condemns us severely for having ventured to assert what all history attests, that 
religious liberty was first proclaimed and practiced in this country by Lord Baltimore 
and the Pilgrims of Maryland. And after denouncing these ‘‘ extravagant and false 
pretensions,”’ the editor commends his remarks to our perusal. 

We respectfully decline entering into any controversy with our cotemporary, or any 
other periodical, whose editors can so far forget the most familiar rules of decorum in 
speaking of Catholics or Catholicity, as to indulge in the use of the epithets, ‘‘Romisn,” 
‘¢ Popisn,”’ “* Romanists,”’ and similar expressions. These are well known terms of 
insult and reproach, and have long since been discarded by all, who retain any recollec- 
tion of principles which govern genteel society. The Protestant gentleman does not 
use them in conversation with Catholics, when they meet in the counting-room, the 
forum, or around the domestic fire-side; and why they should disgrace the columns of 
public journals, especially those of a religious character, we cannot understand. 

For ourselves, we have always and on all occasions, when speaking of our dissenting 
fellow-citizens, or their religion, made use of the most respectful language. God forbid 
that we should do otherwise. A man’s religion is sacred, and we are inclined to believe 
that there is but little Christianity among those, who indulge in the practice of nick- 
naming men on account of their religious profession. Such a course is beneath the 
conduct of gentlemen in every walk of life, and shall ever merit our disapprobation, 
whether indulged in by Catholics, or by those who differ from us in faith. 

In turn, we commend to the editor of the Church Review, not our remarks, but the 
very history of Maryland with which he professes to be so familiar. Let him go in spirit 
back to the days of Lord Baltimore, and standing on the banks of the St. Mary’s, con- 
template the beautiful picture there presented, ere the demon of religious discord was 
transplanted to the shores of the Chesapeake. Let him contemplate the Catholic and 
the Protestant dwelling together like the children of a common family, and each beneath 
the approving smile of Calvert, worshipping God agreeably to his own conscience. 
Let him turn to the statute-book of that period, and find that even religious strife was 
banished from the colony by a fine of ten shillings imposed upon every man who should 
call his neighbor by way of reproach, a heretic, a Brownist, an idolator, Papist, Romanist, 
or such like epithets. 


Festivat or Att Saints.—November the first. 

The Church on this great festival honors all the saints reigning together in heaven. 
Every day is dedicated to some particular servant of God, but so vast, so countless has 
become the number, that the days of the year can only embrace but a small proportion 
of those holy souls, hence the object of a single day on which the whole order of these 
sainted spirits may be duly honored. On this, as on the festivals of particular saints, 
God is the only object of our supreme worship, and the inferior honor which we pay 
the saints, is directed through them to God, to whose bounty they owe all they were 
on earth, and all the happiness they now enjoy in his celestial kingdom. 

On this festival we are invited by the Church, first: To return thanks to God for all 
the graces and favors which he has bestowed upon his elect. Secondly: to implore the 
divine mercy through this multitude of powerful intercessors. Thirdly: to repair any 
failure or remissness in not having duly honored God in his saints, on their particular 
festivals, and to glorify Him in the saints who are unknown to us, or for whom no 
particular festivals have been appointed. And, lastly: to excite in ourselves a fervent 
imitation of their virtues by contemplating the example of so many faithful servants of 
God of all ages, sexes, and condition in life, and by raising the eye of faith to that 
inexpressible bliss which they now enjoy, and to which we are invited. 

The origin of this festival may be traced to a remote period in the history of the 
Church. The dedication of a famous Church in Rome, gave occasion to its institu- 
tion. The Pantheon, or Rotunda, was a temple built by Marcus Agrippa, and 
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dedicated to Jupiter the Revenger, in compliment to Augustus, upon his victory at 
Actium over Antony and Cleopatra. It was called the Pantheon, either because it con- 
tained the statue of Mars and several other gods, or because its figure represented the 
heavens, called by the Pagans, the residence of all the gods. This master-piece 
of architecture is constructed in the form of half a globe; its diameter being 158 feet, 
and its height almost equal to its breadth. It has neither pillar nor window, being 
lighted by a large round aperture in the top. In the year 607, Pope Boniface IV 
cleansed and purified the pantheon, converting it intoa Christian temple, and dedicated 
it to the Blessed Virgin, and all the Martyrs. The feast of this dedication was kept on 
the 13th of May. This festival, although it embraced a large number of the saints, 
was still limited to the Holy Virgin and the Martyrs; it no doubt gave occasion to the 
institution of one more general, comprehending not only the Martyrs, but all the saints. 
Hence, we find that Pope Gregory III, about the year 731, dedicated a chapel in St. 
Peter’s, to all the saints, and from that period the feast of All Saints has been celebrated 
in Rome and Italy, and soon spread to other countries. The Greeks keep a festival of 
All Saints on the Sunday after Whitsunday. 


Tue Commemoration or Att Souts.—.November the second. 


The Church, like a tender mother, daily offers up her supplications to the throne of 
Mercy in behalf of her suffering children in Purgatory. In her offices, and especially 
in the holy sacrifice of the altar, she makes a commemoration of them, that soon they 
may be released from the prison into which they have been cast, until they pay the last 
farthing. But yesterday, she contemplated with a heart glowing with delight, that 
portion of her household, which now dwells in the mansions of eternal bliss; to-day, 
she turns with maternal solicitude to the suffering in Purgatory. To-day, she invites 
the faithful to gather round her altar, and unite their voices in favor of her afflicted 
children, reminding them that it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead. Yes, 
holy and pious, and most acceptable to God, to whom no sacrifices are more pleasing 
than those of charity and mercy. Those souls, though detained in a place of purgation, 
are nevertheless most pleasing to God. His love and mercy would freely admit them 
into his holy presence, but his justice demands their detention until the last stain is 
blotted out. By our prayers in their behalf, we satisfy that justice. If so, how pleas- 
ing to God must be the offering! If a compassionate charity towards all in distress, 
even towards the wicked, and those laboring under temporal afflictions, be an essential 
part of a Christian spirit, and that in which the very soul of religion and piety towards 
God consists; if the least alms, even a cup of water given in charity, be an act on 
which heaven smiles, will not the God of Mercy recompense our charity to his friends 
and most beloved children in their extreme necessity ? 

The Commemoration of All Souls was somewhat later in its origin than the festival 
of All Saints. In 998, St. Odilo directed this commemoration to be observed in all the 
monastaries of his congregation, and then it was kept on the first of November; it was 
soon adopted by the whole Western Church. In 1222, the Council of Oxford declared 
ita holyday of the second class, on which only certain and important kinds of work 
were allowed. In some places it was kept as a holyday of precept till noon; in others, 
the whole day; but generally, as a day of devotion only. 


Curious Fact 1n Science. 


It is a curious fact in science, that glass resists the action of all acids except the 
fluoric; it loses nothing in weight by use or age; it is more capable than all other sub- 
stances of receiving the highest degree of polish; if melted several times over and pro- 
perly cooled in the furnace, receiving a polish almost rivalling the diamond in brilliancy. 
It is capable of receiving the richest colors produced from gold or other metallic color- 
ing, and will retain its original brilliancy of hue for ages. Medals, too, embedded in 
glass, can be made to retain for ever their original purity and appearance. 
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Hunter Woopts, tate Mayor or Norro.k. 


The following beautiful tribute to the memory of the lamented deceased, was paid by 
the Rev. Mr. Hitzelberger, of Petersburg, in a sermon lately preached in that city. 
After alluding to the early demise of Mr. Woodis’ sister and brother, the Rev. gentle- 
man said: 

‘¢ One link remained of the broken chain. I knew him well; and in the intimate 
communion not only of pastor, but of father, guide and friend, never have | known a 
nobler heart, a more gallant spirit, a brighter intellect. Entering the arena of life, with 
the purposes of a lofty ambition, he exhibited the enthusiasm which wins success, and 
the uprightness of soul, the generosity of character, the benignity of disposition, the 
frank courtesy of manners, which conciliate affection and command esteem. His 
recompense was rapid and signal. One of the youngest members of the bar, he pros- 
pered in his profession and was twice exalted as chief magistrate over an admiring com- 
munity. With none but political adversaries to encounter; who honored his motives 
and acts, and did justice to his virtues; with no enemies to punish but the foes of 
society, whom in an impartial administration, he scourged with inflexible honesty; 
with very many warm, personal friends, who never betrayed or abandoned him; young, 
vigorous, sanguine, eloquent and brave, this child of good fortune and qualities, was 
called to evince the heroism of his soul, in the hours of peril and unpreparedness, of 
darkness and dismay, when a malign distemper invaded the thoroughfare of his native 
city, and death desolated its homes with untold horrors. He thought of others, not of 
himself. Like the soldier of the forlorn hope, who marched to the mined breach, he 
rushed to the van of havoc, to fight for the common good; and like him, he offered up 
his life, with all the honors and endearments of that life, a sublime sacrifice, in the 
cause of humility and official duty. Smitten by the hand of the destroyer, in the exer- 
cise of the noblest charities of your nature, in the very act of ministering to the dying 
and the dead, the chivalrous Woodis, unappalled by danger and unwearied beneficence, 
was ravished away, in the flower of his age, and the vigor of his usefulness; honored, 
loved, bewailed in the purity of that affection which virtue inspires, with the intensity 
of a grief, which only true hearts can feel.”’ 


Wasnincton’s Answer to tHE Roman Carnorics or tHe Unirep Srares or 

America. 

Gentlemen:—W hile I now receive with much satisfaction your congratulations on my 
being called, by an unanimous vote, to the first station in my country, I cannot but 
duly notice your politeness in offering an apology for the unavoidable delay. As that 
delay has given you an opportunity of realizing, instead of anticipating, the benefits of 
the general government, you will do me the justice to believe that your testimony of the 
increase of public prosperity, enhances the pleasure which I should otherwise have 
experienced from your affectionate Address. I feel that my conduct in war and in peace, 
has met with more general approbation than could reasonably be expected; and I find 
myself disposed to consider that fortunate circumstance in a great degree resulting from 
the able support and extraordinary candor of my fellow-citizens of all denominations. 
While my life and health shall continue, in whatever situation I may be, it shall be my 
constant endeavor to justify the favorable sentiments which you are pleased to express 
of my conduct. So, gentlemen, I thank you. G. Wasuineron. 


Cement For Broxen Cana, Grass, &c. 


The following recipe from experience we know to be a good one, and being nearly 
colorless, it possesses advantages which liquid glue and other cements do not. Dissolve 
half an ounce of gum acacia in a wineglass of boiling water; add plaster of Paris suf- 
ficient to form a thick paste, and apply it with a brush to the parts required to be 
cemented together. Several articles upon our toilet-table have been repaired most effec- 
tually by this recipe. 
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Sic Vira—Sucu 1s Lire. 

At the East end of this aisle—Church of St. Mary Overy, London—stands a monu- 
ment, a portion of whose inscription consists of the first verse of the following beauti- 
ful poem, which is thought, and with some probability, to be the production of Quarles. 


Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had; 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out and cut, and so is done! 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The ground consumes, the man he dies. 
Like to the grass that’s nearly sprung, 
Or like the tale that’s just begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan, 

E’en such is man, who lives by breath; 
Is here, is there; in life, in death ! 

The grass decays, the tale doth end, 
The bird is flown, the dews ascend, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan’s near death! man’s life is done! 
Like to a bubble on a brook, 

Or—in a mirror—like a look, 

Or like a shuttle in the hand, 

Or like a writing on the sand, 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like the gliding of a stream; 

E’en such is man, whose life is breath, 
Is here, is there; in life, in death! 

The bubble’s burst; the look’s forgot, 
The shuttle’s flung; the writing’s blot: 
The thought is pass’d; the dream is gone; 
The water glides—man’s life is done! 


Tue Moon nor Innasirep. 

Dr. Scoresby, in an account that he has given of some recent observations made with 
the Earl of Rosse’s telescope, says:—‘* With respect to the moon, every object on its 
surface of 100 feet was now distinctly to be seen, and he had no doubt, that, under 
very favorable circumstances, it would be so with objects 60 feet in height. On its sur- 
face were craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks and masses of stones almost innumerable. 
He had no doubt that if such a building as he was then in were upon the surface of the 
moon, it would be rendered distinctly visible by these instruments. But there were no 
signs of habitations such as ours—no vestiges of architecture remain to show that the 
moon is or ever was inhabited by a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It presented 
no appearance which could lead to the supposition that it contained any thing like green 
fields and lovely verdure of this beautiful world of ours. There was no water visible— 
not a sea or a river, or even the measure of a reservoir for supplying town or factory— 
all seemed desolate.” 











Hecord of Events. 


From September 20, to October 20, 1855. 





I.—Foreien AFFAIRS. 


Rome.—The Italian States seem to be threatened with an insurrection. The partisans 
of Mazzini are actively engaged in attempts to re-enact the scenes of -49. In some 
places inflammatory publications have been circulated. At Rome, however, order 
and quiet still prevail. Recent accounts from the Eternal City state, that His Holi- 
ness contemplates the creation of a new religious military order, to be called 
‘‘The Order of the Immaculate Conception.”? The veneration in which Pope Pius is 
held, and the influence he exercises over all who come within his reach, may be gathered 
from the following interesting incident mentioned by a correspondent of an English 
paper: 

‘*T met the Pope and his retinue of noble guards, Cardinals and monsignores, the 
night before last, on the Civita Vecchia road, about half a league distant from St. Peter’s. 
He had left his carriage, and, attended by a few of his personal friends, was on foot, 
enjoying the freshness of a beautiful evening, and admiring the last rays of the setting 
sun. Just as he had reached the hill on which the glory of the ‘god of day’ still lin- 
gered, a convoy of five carriages coming from the coast appeared; and one of the persons 
in the leading carriage exclaiming in Italian and French, ‘‘On foot, ladies and gentle- 
men! ”’ the whole of the passengers, at least forty in number, some French, some En- 
glish, some American, some Spanish and the rest Italian, jumped out, and fell on their 
knees just as the Supreme Pontiff joined them. The Pope was dressed in a flowing 
white robe, with a wide crimson hat, and in the midst of the Cardinals, with their 
gorgeous costume, presented a most striking object. The people kissed his feet and 
hands, each receiving a word of devout consolation; and, when that ceremony with all 
was accomplished, Pio Nono, raising his hands to heaven, said with his fine melodious 
voice, ** Siamo contentissimi a dare a voi, appena arrivati sotto l’ombra della cupola di St. 
Pietro, la benedizione in nome dell’ omnipotente Iddio de Fedeli.? The Holy Father then 
passed on, the group remaining on their knees until he was out of sight, and then arose, 
the ladies weeping, and the men imploring blessings on his sainted head.”’ 

The cholera which prevailed for some months to an alarming extent in some parts of 
Italy has disappeared. During its prevalence at Florence, the Brothers of the Miseri- 
cordia by their heroic conduct, elicited the admiration even of Protestants. A corres- 
pondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser, thus speaks of their noble deeds: 

‘‘There is assuredly a living embodiment of heavenly charity here, which is never 
invoked in vain, and whose blessings are always proportioned to the need. At any 
hour in the day, and often during the night, in sunshine and in storm, companies of 
the Brothers of the Misericordia, thoroughly disguised in dominos, may be seen hurry- 
ing through the streets, bearing on their shoulders some victim of misfortune to an 
hospital ora home. A sound from certain bells at any hour in the twenty-four, is sure 
to bring a deputation of six or eight, habited in the long black loose gown and hood, 
and torch in hand, if it be in the night, to any scene of accident or suffering. No 
American volunteer fire company was ever prompter at a call. This venerable fra- 
ternity is among the few remaining good fruits of the Republic, having been founded 
during one of the wasting plagues of the fourteenth century; and it has numbered among 
its associates the noblest men of Florence, from that day to this, many historic names, 
whose shields would be adorned by the insertion of this title of honor. 

‘¢It embraces a certain number of members from each portion and profession of 
society, seventy-two being enrolled at a time for four months’ duty as ‘Chiefs of the 
guard,’ and twelve of the number, as ‘Captains and counsellors,’ are always in attend- 
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ance at the grand Hall of the Association. In seasons of prevailing calamities like the 
present, the number on service is increased. Any sufferer in an emergence, rich or 
poor, resident or stranger, within the walls of the city, may call for its aid. All ranks 
harmonize in beautiful equality on its truly republican platform. The Grand Duke him- 
self is believed to be a member; but as to that, and all other things touching themselves 
or their doings, the associates are wisely know-nothings; and so have been, without a 
single breach of faith, for more than four centuries. Though many a poor family from 
which they have borne away a member, to an hospital or grave, has found reason to 
surmise the quality of the incognitos after their departure, on the table or side-board. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that at the appearance of one of these dismal looking 
trains in the street, all heads that represent hearts are instantly uncovered.” 

France.—The utmost enthusiasm has prevailed throughout the Empire since the fall 
of Sebastopol. Rejoicings, illuminations, demonstrations of every kind have taken 
place in honor of that important event. But the national thanksgiving that took place 
at Notre Dame, was grand and imposing beyond description. The Emperor went to 
the cathedral in grand procession, escorted by strong detachments. He was in a car- 
riage drawn by eight horses led by lackeys in splendid liveries, and was accompanied 
by Prince Jerome. He wore the uniform of a general. The National Guards and 
troops of the line were drawn up on both sides of the streets leading from the Tuileries 
to Notre Dame. A vast crowd of spectators lined the streets along which the cortege 
passed, and the windows of the houses were filled with people. His majesty both going 
and returning was greeted with hearty acclamations of ‘‘ Vive |’Empereur!”’ All the 
houses on the line of procession were profusely decorated with English and French 
flags. The old cathedral of Notre Dame was decorated internally and externally with 
English, French, Turkish and Sardinian flags. On the column also were large es- 
eutcheons bearing the English and French arms, The sight of the standard of Protes- 
tant England in the venerable Catholic cathedral of Paris, was one of the most curious 
things that has occurred in the course of the alliance. Among the distinguished person- 
ages present, none excited more interest than Abd-el-Kader, the Arabian prince, and 
none we are told knelt more fervently to receive the benediction on the occasion by the 
Archbishop of Paris. The vestments worn by the Archbishop and the clergy on the 
occasion, were those that were given to the Cathedral by Napoleon I, at the baptism of 
the King of Rome. General Canrobert was offered the dignity of Marshal of France, 
but declined to accept it, that he might not detract from the lustre of the achievements 
of General Pelissier.—A deficiency in the grain crop seemed to give some uneasiness; the 
government, however, promptly determined to make provisions for the poor, and all 
apprehension ceased. —Mgr. the Bishop of Puy had a public audience of the Emperor 
on the 6th inst. His object was to request his Imperial Majesty to sanction a national 
subscription for the erection of a grand colossal statute of Our Lady of Puy Sur Cor- 
neille, to be cast from the cannon taken from the Russians, and he himself to head the 
subscription lists, ‘The Emperor granted the request of the venerable prelate, expressing 
a lively interest in the undertaking, and promising to promote it by every means in his 
power, signing, at the same time, for 10,000 francs, and subscribing in the hame of the 
Empress for 2,000 francs. Up to that time 140,000 francs had been subscribed by the 
people, and the three hundred thousand children of the Christian schools had furnished 
15,000 francs for the pedestal. The inhabitants of the mountainous region where it is 
to be erected, have requested that it may be high enough to be seen from all confines of 
the department. 

Enctanp.—The country has scarcely recovered from the intense excitement into 
which it was thrown by the news of the fall of Sebastopol. Every where, the an- 
nouncement was received with the greatest demonstrations of joy. The bands at the 
various theatres immediately played the national anthems of England and France. The 
bells on every church tower and steeple rang in peals of triumph. The French embassy 
was brilliantly illuminated, as well as other places of note.—The Queen and her court 
returned from Scotland about the middle of last month.—Late advices state that Prince 
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Frederick William, of Prussia, son of the Prince Royal of Prussia, is on a visit to the 
Queen at Balmoral. It is said, the Prince, who is in direct succession to the crown of 
Prussia, is to be the future consort of the Princess Royal of England.—The Emperor 
of Austria congratulated the Queen and the Emperor of the French, on the triumph of 
the allied arms.—The King of Naples has sent an apology to England and France for 
the recent insults.—The harvest is progressing favorably throughout the country, and 
the crops will not be below the average——The baby-show fever has broken out in the 
country. At Manchester, a baby exhibition was held and nearly three hundred youth- 
ful competitors were entered, Over 5,000 persons attended, paying an entrance fee of 
one shilling and two shillings each. Children were brought from all parts of the king- 
dom; eight prizes were awarded.—A marriage in high life has lately taken place, which 
is interesting to the Catholic world. Miss Peel, daughter of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
was married to the Hon, Francis Stonor, the second son of Lord Camoys, a Catholic 
peer of long and high standing in the country. The marriage was first celebrated at 
the chapel of the Bavarian Embassy, Warwick street, the ceremony being performed 
after the rites of the Catholic Church, by the Rev. E. Howard. The bride, who is 
said to be young and handsome, was given away by her brother, the present Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. M. P. The marriage ceremony was again performed at the Protestant 
Church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster.— We see it stated, though we think it wants 
confirmation, that Cardinal Wiseman has been appointed Librarian to the Vatican.—A 
new church of the Marist Fathers, St. Ann’s, Spitalfield, was dedicated on the 30th 
ultimo. His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop officiated at the solemn benediction of 
the church, and preached a most eloquent sermon, The Lord Bishop of Aimens, 
France, was the celebrant of High Mass, having visited England for that purpose. 
The ceremonial was in the highest degree interesting, and was numerously attended. 

We regret to learn that Father Faber, of the Brompton Oratory, is ill, and has been 
compelled to retire to the seaside to recruit his strength, 

IneLanp,—The seventeenth anniversary of the foundation of the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith, was celebrated on the 21st ult. with unusual solemnity at the 
Metropolitian Church, Dublin. The Most Rev. Archbishop of Dublin presided, and 
the Bishop of Bombay celebrated Mass, and the Rev. Dr. Fennally, Vicar-General of 
the Madrass Mission, preached on the occasion.—The “ Missions,’’ which have been 
holding in different parts of Ireland, and been attended with so much good, still con- 
tinue. Lately the one held in Claremorris by Fathers Rinolfi and Vilas was brought to 
aclose. At the conclusion, the Archbishop conferred the sacrament of confirmation 
on upwards of 1,100 persons, and, from the immense masses of the people assembled, 
the ceremonies had to be carried on in a large field adjoining the chapel. It is estimated 
that the number present could not have been less than 20,000. A splendid sermon was 
preached by Father Rinolfi with his usual eloquence, and the vast congregation was 
addressed subsequently in Irish by the Prelate. During the mission, thousands almost 
every day received the holy communion. The proceedings closed by the interesting 
and soul-stirring ceremony of the renewal of the baptismal vows.—The election to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of the Right Rev. Dr. Haley, in the See of Bra- 
ganra, has fallen on the Very Rev. Dr. Walsh, President of Carlow College.—The 
Most Rev. Archbishop of Dublin, on the 24th ult. laid the foundation of a new Hospital 
of the Sisters of Mercy in Dublin. It is to be provided with 500 beds for the sick and 
poor, of ‘all denominations,”’ and to be supported by voluntary contributions. 

Proussta.—The treatment of Catholics in this country is such as to merit the disap- 
probation of every just and honorable man. Recently the government suppressed the 
Volkshalle of Cologne, the only Catholic journal in the Kingdom, now it even prevents 
subscriptions to be sent to the Catholic paper at Frankford. ‘* Having an eye,’’ as the 
Dublin Telegraph observes, ‘to the coming elections, the Prussian authorities have 
adopted those vexatious measures to set aside Catholic candidates by stifling the voices 
of journals which would enlighten public opinion, and defeat their machinations. The 
Catholic deputies last session, by their union, talents, and courage, rendered great ser- 
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vices, and above all prevented much evil. At any price then, and by many of the 
usual manewuvres adopted in ‘* Constitutional states,’ their number must be reduced, 
and six millions of Gatholice—that is, half the population of the kingdom—are to 
be deprived of representatives possessing their confidence. The Catholics, it appears, 
have come into the possession of authentic documents which prove the appropriation of 
funds, legally and justly the property of the Catholic Church, to the advantage of 
Protestant communities. Those documents, it is apprehended, would be rendered 
available in the coming session. The Pietists and their accomplices are somewhat 
afraid of this scandal. They know the more numerous the Catholics will be in the 
Chamber the more difficult will it be to avoid exposure, and prevent the Chamber under 
the conviction of truth and justice, acting upon the remonstrances of its Catholic mem- 
bers. Hence the extreme care with which they provide for the elections. They neglect 
no means—suppression of the Prussian Catholic press, obstacles to the circulation of 
other Catholic journals, even those not printed in the German language, dismissal of 
functionaries known for their devotion to the Catholic cause—in fact, intrigues of every 
kind. Very recently, too, the Government hus declared its intention to continue this 
year the prohibition which it published last year against holding the general emg d 
of German Catholics at Cologne. Moreover, this same Catholic city of Cologne, whic 
had so lately celebrated, with such brilliant manifestations, the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, has been forbidden to erect a statue of the Ma- 
donna in one of the public places. Yet Cologne contains 93,000 Catholics to 7,000 
Protestants and conse Wandred Jews.”’ 


Hottanp.—The following interesting statistics relative to the population of this 
country, taken from the Univers, will be read with interest: 

“The kingdom of the Netherlands contained in December, 1854, a population of 
3,238,753 souls. Of these 1,195,515 are Catholics; 1,763,487 are Calvinists; 8,174 are 
Walloons; 496 are Anglican Presbyterians; 533 are Episcopal Anglicans; 55,980 are 
Lutherans who believe in the existence of the devil; 10,011 are Lutherans who deny 
the existence of the devil; 40,548 are Mennonites; 5,197 are Remonstrants; 292 are 
Keruhutters; 50,602 are Orthodox Dissenters; 6,376 are Jansenists; 26 are Greeks; 
52,238 are German Jews; 3,372 are Portuguese Jews; 1,453 belong to no denomination. 

“It must be observed that this list is given as official, but in reality the number of 
Catholics in Holland is greater than here stated, and that of Calvinists is considerably 
exaggerated. Nor are Jansenists quite so numerous as they are said to be. The 
Calvinists and the Dissenters are both divided into several sects. At Amsterdam 
there are eight or nine of these sects, each having its respective tabernacle or preaching 
house. 

“ While on the subject of statistics we may notice a fact in this line which supplies 
a new specimen of that distributive justice and toleration characteristic of Protestantism. 
Aruhem, the capital of Gueldres, i a population of 10,470 Protestants, and 3,441 
Catholics. Now, of 180 government officials, including the bourgmestre, the council, 
police, &c., &c., 168 are Protestants, nine are Catholics, and three are Jews.”’ 


Spats.—The venerable Archbishop of Saragossa, now in his 84th year, a man dis- 
tinguished for his piety and learning, has addressed a firm remonstrance to the Minister 
of Justice in favor of the oppressed communities. To this appeal of the Archbishop 
is added the earnest supplication of the religious confraternities and the remonstrances 
of the municipal bodies. What the result will be the future must reveal. 


Tue Crimea.—Sebastopol has at length fallen. On the 8th ultimo the allied forces 
stormed the Russian defences, and after a most sanguinary struggle succeeded in carrying 
the southern portion of the city. During the night the Russians, in utter and hopeless 
despair sunk their ships, blew up their magazines, set fire to the place and retired to the 
north side of the city. The portion evacuated was immediately taken possession of by 
the allies. ‘The loss on both sides was severe. Four thousand cannon, fifty thousand 
balls, and immense stores of powder fell into the hands of the allies. Since the fall of 
the city, little has been done on either side. It is thought, however, that the Russians 
will shortly be compelled to abandon the Crimea. It is stated that the Emperor Alex- 
ander is still determined on a vigorous prosecution of the war, and that he has signified 
his intention of proceeding to the Crimea. 

Mexico.—This unsettled country has undergone several revolutions lately. Santa 
Anna finding himself unable to suppress the insurrection, which had broken out against 
the government, abdicated and escaped from the country. A provisional government 
was organized, Carrera being appointed President pro tem. In the meantime, one 
delegate from each of the States assembled and elected Don Juan Alvarez, President of 
the Republic. Great excitement prevailed at latest accounts in the city of Mexico, from 
a report being circulated that the revolutionary Generals intended to accept a Protectorate 
of the United States. 
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IIl.— Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 


AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 
1. Archdiocese of Baltimore. 

Our beloved Most Rev. Archbishop, during the last few weeks, visited several 

paore in the western part of his diocese, and administered the holy Sacrament of Con- 

ation to upwards of five hundred children. This speaks well of the zeal of the 
pastors and the piety of the faithful, and gives evidence of the increase of Catholicity 
in oe aetan of the State. At Frostburg and Mount Savage alone, 228 persons were 
confirmed. 

Ordinations.— William Wayrich, Joseph Wirth, John Corne!l, Michael Rosenbauer, 
Eugene Grimm, Joachim Heymann, William Meredith, Anthony Kesseler, Michael 
Dausch, Bernard Klaphake, William Luhrmann, Nicholas Joeckel, Adam Kreis, Jo- 
seph Wust, Peter Zimmer, Joseph Fuchshuber, and James Harvey, members of the 
Order of the Most Holy Redeemer, received Tonsure and Minor orders, on Saturday, 
Gth October, in the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, of the Redemptorist Fathers, 
Cumberland. 

Young Catholics’ Friend Society.—At the semi-annual meeting of this excellent and 
truly benevolent association, the following gentlemen were elected officers, to serve for 
the ensuing term: 

Ambrose A. White, President; Bolivar D. Danels, Vice President; John R. Gloninger, 
pay me Secretary; John F. McMullen, Recording Secretary; Matthew J. Foley, 
Book Keeper; Alexius O. Baugher, Treasurer; Wm. td Keenan, M. A. Daiger, Jona- 
-— Mullan, H. G. Ducatel and Christopher Wynn, Trustees; Dennis Blundell, 

teward. 


2. Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

The illustrious Archbishop of Cincinnati was wantonly assailed in the columns of 
the daily papers of that city, and charged with interfering in politics, and taking part in 
favor of one of the political parties, by a certain Major Johnson. The charges were 
so absurd that no reasonable man could for a moment attach to them the slightest credit, 
nevertheless, the learned prelate deemed it right and proper to give them a public denial, 
and published a card to that effect in the columns of the Daily Gazette, accompanied 
with his affidavit. It is painful to witness the efforts which have been made by design- 
ing men, to bring our beloved bishops and clergy into disrepute with their fellow-citi- 
zens. Alas! how vain their efforts! Those whom God protect, who shall oppose? 

Ordination.—The Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell conferred subdeaconship on James 
J. O’Donohue, on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, and on the feast of 
St. Matthew the same gentleman was raised to the order of deaconship, and on the last 
Ember day raised to the priesthood. 

3. Diocese of Pittsburg. 

On the 21st ultimo the Right Rev. Dr. O’Connor visited Ebensburg, and administered 
the Sacrament of Confirmation to about forty children. On the following day the same 
prelate confirmed over two hundred at Carrolltown. This congregation is composed 
chiefly of Germans, and the church is under the charge of a branch of the Benedictine 
Order, at Youngstown. At Loretto about eighty children were confirmed. 

Religious Profession.—On the 22d ultimo the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Pittsburg admitted 
the following gentlemen, at the Monastery Chapel at Loretto, to their solemn profes- 
sion:—Brother Ignatius (Mr. James Trainor), Brother Austin (Mr. John Kelly), Bro. 
Felix (Mr. Ignatius Lynn). Immediately afterwards, the Bishop admitted to the 
Habit, Brother Thomas (Mr. Peter Smith), Brother Lewis (Mr. John Sullivan), Bro. 
Fedelet (Mr. John Costilea, Mexican), Brother Benedict (Mr. Thomas Matthews). 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop was assisted by the Rev. Mr. M’Cullah, Ecclesiastical Superior 
of the Monastery, and Rev. Mr. Riordan. 

4. Diocese of Philadelphia. 

In almost every direction we hear the pleasing intelligence of the erection and dedica- 
tion of new churches. On Sunday, the 16th ultimo, a new church was dedicated to the 
service of God, at Parksburg, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Neumann, Bishop of Philadelphia, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. Prendergast and the Rev. Dr. Moriarty, who preached an 
eloquent sermon on the occasion. 


5. Diocese of Hartford. 

On Sunday, the 30th ultimo, in the Convent Chapel of our Lady of Mercy, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Sister Mary Gabriel (Miss Isabella Collins), was admitted to the 
Holy Profession; and on the same day, Miss Catharine Sullivan (Sister Mary Jerom), 
received the Habit and White Veil. The Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Rielly, Bishop of Hartford, 
presided, and preached in his usual happy and impressive manner, 
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6 Diocese of Richmond. 

The Right Rev. Bishop of Richmond, like the Archbishop of Cincinnati, has been 
assailed by some of the Know-Nothing journals of the South, and charged not directly 
with interfering in politics, but with desecrating ‘thanksgiving day,’’ by delivering a 
“‘ political avenge. ’ This drew forth from the learned Prelate, an able and eloquent 
letter in which, having refuted the slanderous imputations, he treats of Know-Noth- 
ingism in a moral point of view, and shows the enormities to which it leads. ‘1 did 
not,’’ he says, ‘in my discourse, and | do not here, speak of Know-Nothingism as a 
political theory, or of the legitimate objects which those who belong to this party may 
seek to secure by legitimate means; but I spoke of it as an organized and secret con- 
spiracy against what I believe the true religion of Christ, and the true Church of God, 
and hence immoral and sinful. Immoral, because I hold it to be immoral to take an 
oath before a man knows to what his oath will bind him, and whether the thing be 
lawful or not; and sinful, because opposition to the Church of God is opposition to God.”” 

Ordination.—On the 8th ultimo, the same Right Rev. Bishop, in the Cathedral of St. 
Peter, Richmond, conferred the Minor Orders on Mr. James McGovern, who had been 

ursuing his theological studies at Mount St. Mary’s College. On Sunday, following, 
fe gave the order eS smd and on Monday, the 10th, the order of Deaconship 
to the same gentleman; and on Tuesday, the 11th, he conferred upon him the holy order 
of the Priesthood. We understand that Rev. Mr. McGovern will remain in Rich- 
mond, and assist in serving the Cathedral congregation. 


7. Diocese of Buffalo. 

Annual Retreat and Diocesan Synod.—We abridge the following interesting account 
from the Buffalo Sentinel: — | 

On Monday evening, 24th ultimo, sixty-five Priests of this Diocese and ten from the 
Diocese of Erie, assembled at the College of St. Joseph, with whom the Rt. Rev. 
Bishops of Buffalo and Erie assisted at the holy exercise of the Retreat, which was 
conducted by Fathers Driscoll and Weninger, the former devoting his time and talents 
to the Clergy using English, the latter to the German. 

It was indeed a most edifying spectacle to behold so many Priests of God, those 
whose whole life is in a certain sense taken up in the administration of God’s mysteries, 
those who are placed by Him to be ‘a light to the world,” the model of their flocks, 
withdrawing into a deeper retirement than usual, retreating from even holy duties, (but 
which regard the souls of others), to examine in silence the state of their souls, to pass 
days and nights in closer union with the Divine High Priest, who deigned to lead them 
into the wilderness, to speak to their hearts. 

On Sunday at 10 A. M. the Clergy moved in procession from the Episcopal residence 
to the front door of the Cathedral, repeating the sacred Psalms as they passed with reli- 
gious pomps through the streets. Most pleasing to the Christian must have been the 
solemn march of so numerous a Clergy moving down the aisle of that noble Cathedral, 
or diffusing additional splendor over the vast sanctuary whilst ministering in ceremonies 
so grand, 

hile the Bishop was vesting, the Clergy sang Tierce; and well did the solemn Gre- 
gorian Chant peal in unison through ‘ the long drawn aisle and fretted vault,’’ from lips 
well skilled in sacred song. The venerable ceremonies of the Pontifical High Mass 
were then carefully executed; the clergy receiving communion at the hands of the 
Bishop; and a powerful sermon on the Perpetuity of the Church was preached by Rev. 
Mr, Footie. After Mass another most imposing ceremony began. The Diocesan 
Pst was solemnly opened with all these ancient og cat rites, by which the 
Church marks her deep conviction of a Divine Adorable Presence in the official reunion 
of the consecrated ministers of ‘‘ the Body of Christ;’’ they being the organs by which 
he acts ‘‘ in His body the Church ” for the salvation of souls. 

V. Rev. L. Caveng, S. J., was appointed Promoter of the Synod. V. Rev. P. Bede, 
Procurator of the Clergy. Rev. T. O’Flaherty, Notary of the Synod. Rev. M. Kav 
anaugh, Secretary. Revs. D. Weninger, S. J. Driscoll, 8. J., Fritsch, S.J., Nagle, C. 
8. S. R., Chevalier, O. M.J., Trudeau, O. M. J., Panfilo de Magliano, O.S. F., Con- 
Sessores cum plenis facultatibus. Rev. F. Gerry was Master of Ceremonies. 

The solemn Chant of the Litanies, invoking all the saints of God to pray for the as- 
sembled pastors and their flocks, invoking the Son of God to be merciful to his pone 
and hear the prayers of the Church, and the sacred hymn to the Holy Ghost to beg his 
help, his holy inspirations, deeply affected both the clergy and the people. Nor least 
impressive was the solemn Profession of Faith made by the young Priests and by those 
who had not yet made it in any Synod. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop sang Pontifical Vespers. At five o’clock a private session of 
the an was held, and at half-past seven the Rev. T. O’Flaherty preached a strong 
and eloquent sermon on the Infallibility of the Church, after which the Bishop gave the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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On Monday morning a private session of the Synod was held; at eight o’clock Father 
Weninger celebrated High Mass for the dead and preached a most eloquent and impres- 
sive sermon in German to a large congregation. ‘The Bishop sang the service for the 
departed Priests that had hitherto exercised ministerial functions in this diocese, and 
made a short exhortation to the Clergy. The solemn session of the Synod then cum- 
menced; the service of the third solemn session was condensed with this second one, 
according to the form appointed in the Pontifical, and a solemn Blessing with Indul- 
gences closed the blessed and memorable services. 


8. Archdiocese of St. Louis. 


The First Provincial Council of St. Louis was opened on the 7th inst. in the Cathe- 
dral of that city, amidst the most imposing ceremonial. The occasion was one that 
may well inspire the hearts of Catholics, ve royowd of the far West, with feelings of 
honest pride, mingled with gratitude and humble thanksgiving to the Father of mercies, 
who has vouchsafed to extend and prosper His Church, despite of all the wiles and 
machinations of the spirit of darkness. But a few years ago, and what was the exten- 
sive region, now composing the province of St. Louis? A vast and trackless waste, 
unknown to the white man, where the savage held undisputed sway. But we have no 
room at present for comment. The following distinguished prelates were present and 
participated in the Council: Most Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick, D. D., Archbishop of 
St. Louis; Rt. Rev. Mathias Loras, D, D., Bishop of Dubuque; Rt. Rev. Richard Pius 
Miles, D. D., Bishop of Nashville; Rt. Rev. John M. Henni, D.D., Bishop of Milwau- 
kie; Rt. Rev. Joseph Cretin, D. D., Bishop of St. Paul; Rt. Rev. John Lamy, D. D., 
Bishop of Sante Fe; Rt. Rev. Anthony O’Regan, D. D., Bishop of Messenia, in parti- 
bus, and Vicar-Apostolic of the Indian Territory east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
officers of the Council were as follows:—Promoter: Very Rev. James Duggan, V. G. 
Secretary: Rev. Mr. Bannon. Master of Ceremonies: Rev. P. J. Ryan. Chanters: 
Rev. J. Rolando, C. M., and Rev. F. Lasco, C. M. And besides the theologians the 
following Superiors of Religious Orders were present: Very Rev. Wm. Murphy, Vice- 
Provincial of the Jesuits; Very Rev. T. J. Jarboe, Superior of the Dominicans; Very 
Rev. Father Clement (Smith), Prior of the Trappist Monastery of New Melleray, lowa; 
Very Rev. J. Masnou, Superior of the Lazarists; Rev. 8. A. Paris, Superior of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop celebrated pontifical mass at the opening of the Council, 
and the Very Rev. Father Murphy, Vice-Provincial of the Society of Jesus, preached 
on the occasion. The solemn closing took place on the Sunday following, with the 
usual imposing ceremonies. ‘‘The Archbishop and the prelates,” says the Leader, 
‘“‘gave each other the kiss of Peace; each Bishop, in the order of seniority, advancing 
to the Archbishop and embracing him, and then his brethren. Considering the age of 
some of the Bishops and the uncertainty in life in all, this part of the ceremonies was 
very touching. How improbable that ol thoes successors of the Apostles would again 
meet in solemn synod on this side the grave.”’ 

It is stated that the Council propose the erection of the following new sees: Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin; Alton, Illinois; Leavenworth City, Kansas; and an Apostolic Vica- 
riate for Nebraska and Western Minnesota. A Coadjutor for the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, and also one for the Bishop of Dubuque, are among the recommen- 
dations of the Council. The learned and distinguished prelates before . separating, 
addressed a Pastoral Letter to the clergy and laity of their respective dioceses. This 
important document is replete with lessons of wisdom and salutary counsels to Catho- 
lics touching the duties they owe themselves, their children, their country and their 
God. It will be read at the present time with interest and profit. We will recur to it 
more at length in the next number. 


9. Archdiocese of New York. 

During the middle of last month the illustrious Archbishop of New York visited 
Newfoundland, to participate in the consecration of the great Cathedral at St. John’s. 
The learned Prelate preached on the occasion. During his stay a splendid banquet was 
given in honor of the assembled prelates, at which the President of the United States 
was toasted. To this the Archbishop replied in a happy manner, expressing his high 
estimation of the Chief Magistrate, and vindicating ao American people as a nation, 
and that they are not to be judged by the conduct of a certain class. Returning, he 
addressed a Circular to the clergy and laity of his diocese, in behalf of the Diocesan 
Seminary, and again departed on a visit to Canada. 


10. Diocese of Albany. 


On Sunday, the 7th instant, a Diocesan Synod was opened at the Cathedral, Albany; 
a retreat of the clergy was also made. The Rt. Rev. Dr. McCloskey, Bishop of the 
diocese, celebrated mass at the opening of the Synod. 
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Conversions.—During the last month several conversions of distinguished men have 
taken place. The one, however, that has caused surprise, is that of George Hobart 
Doane, son of the Protestant Bishop of New Jersey. Mr. Doane was, at the time of 
his conversion, an Episcopal minister, having been ordained a short time ago by his 
father, who on learning the determination of his son, issued the following deposition, 
which we insert for future reference: 


Diocese of New Jersey. Sentence of Deposition from the Ministry, in the case of Rev. George 
Hobart Doane, M. D., Deacon. 


To all, everywhere, who are in communion with the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church: 


Be it known, that George Hobart Doane, M. D., Deacon, of this Diocese, having 
declared to me in writing, his renunciation of the ministry which he received at my 
hands from the Lord Jesus Christ, and his design not to officiate in the future in any of 
the offices thereof, intending to submit himself to the schismatical Roman intrusion, is 
deposed from the ministry: and I hereby pronounce and declare him deposed, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Given at Riverside, this fifteenth of September, in the year of our Lord 1855, and in 
the 23d year of my consecration. G. Doane, D. D., LL. D. 

In presence of Bishop of New Jersey. 
Miro Manay, D. D., Presbyter. 
Marcus F. Hype, M. A., Presbyter. 

This sentence was not executed until the provision of the canon “ where the party 
has acted unadvisedly and hastily,’’ which is pre-eminently the present case, had been 
offered, urged and refused. It only remains for me humbly to ask the prayers of the 
faithful in Christ Jesus, that my erring child may be brought back to the re of truth 
and peace; and, for myself that I may have grace to bear and do the holy will of God. 

G Doane. 

11. Obituary.—Deatu or tue Rev. Mr. Devitn.—lIt is with feelings of deep regret 
that we record the death of this inestimable clergyman. From the moment that the 
yellow fever appeared at Portsmouth, he was indefatigable in his exertions, not only to 
carry spiritual aid to the victims, but also to relieve their corporal necessities. Night 
and day he was found at the bedside of the fevered and dying, fulfilling the duty of 
nurse while discharging the office of the minister of religion. At length he was stricken 
down by the raging epidemic, and partially recovered. As soon as strength would 
permit, he was again at the bedside of the dying. Again he was attacked by the raging 
pestilence, and yielded his heroic soul to the hands of his Creator on the field of his 
duty, The last sad act he performed was to assist in burying the remains of a poor man, 
who had none to care for him, The good, the faithful, the zealous pastor has fallen. 
But we trust ere this he has heard the consoling words of his divine Master, saying: 
Come thou faithful servant, enter into the joys of thy Lord! 

Death has also fallen among those angels of mercy, the Sisters of Charity, whose 
noble and heroic conduct during the prevalence of the fever in Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
was the theme of admiration on every tongue. Sister Christine died of the fever after 
a few hours illness. 

Death has also thinned the ranks of our clergy elsewhere. The Rev. Timorny 
O’Brien, of Lowell, Mass., died on the 11th instant. This lamented gentleman was 
well known to many of our citizens, having been pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, in 
this city, during the temporary absence of the late Rev. Mr. Kerney. Mr. O’Brien 
was a native of Tipperary, Ireland, and came to this country in 1816. He was in the 
63d year of his age. 

_ We have also to regret the death of the Rev. J. Apams, S. J., of New Orleans, who 
died at Baton Rouge, on the 20th ult., of the yellow fever. Died also, at the Sacred 
Heart Convent, parish of St. James, Charleston, S. C., on the 19th ult., of the pre- 
vailing epidemic, Madam Anna Praz, for many years superior of that institution. May 
they rest in peace. 

Death of the Wife and Daughter of the Hon. Judge Taney.—It is with feelings of the 
soapest regret that we record this double bereavement. Mrs. Taney being in feeble 
hea th, was passing some time at Old Point, when she succumbed to the hand of death; 
and in a few hours after the death of the mother her oldest daughter fell a victim to the 
ir fever. Both mother and daughter were borne together to the silent tomb. 

rs. Taney was the sister of the late Francis S. Key, the author of ‘ the Star-Spangled 
Banner.’’? ‘The learned and venerable Judge has our sincere condolence in this sad 
bereavement. 
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I1l.—Secutar AFFAIRS. 


Tue Ye.tow Fever in Norfolk and Portsmouth has happily subsided. Business 
is again being resumed. The citizens, who withdrew before the ravages of the scourge, 
have returned. But alas! how many familiar faces are sought for in vain. How 
many noble forms, that only a few weeks ago moved through the thoroughfares of those 
ill-fated cities, in al] the vigor of youth and the pride of manhood, now slumber in the 
tomb and commingle with the clods of the valley, But thanks be to God, the sword of 
the destroying Angel is sheathed, and while we bow in humble gratitude to heaven, 
let us whisper a fervent prayer, that our country may long be spared the renewal of the 
scenes of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 


Return of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition.—Dr. Kane, who had been sent to the 
arctic regions some two years ago in search of Sir John Franklin, returned to New 
York after many perilous adventures. He gained no tidings of the object of his search. 
His accounts of the voyage are thrilling and interesting. 

I. Greenland has been followed and chartered by Dr. Kane toward the Atlantic, with 
a coast line pointing due north, until a stupendous glacier absolutely checked their pro- 
gress. This mass of ice rose in a lofty precipice five hundred feet high, abutting into 
the sea. It undoubtedly is the only barrier between Greenland and the Atlantic. It is 
an effectual barrier to all future exploration. 

This glacier, in spite of the difficulty of falling bergs, wae followed out to sea by 
means of sledges; the party rafting themselves across open water spaces on masses of 
ice. In this way they succeeded in travelling eighty miles along its base, and traced it 
into a new northern land. This glacier is, we believe, the largest ever discovered by 
ae navigator. 

, {. This new land thus cemented to Greenland by protruding ice was named Wash- 
ington. The large bay which intervenes between it and Greenland bears the name of 

r. Peabody, of Baltimore, one of the projectors of the expedition. This icy connec- 
tion of the old and new world seems to us a feature of romantic interest. 

III. The range of the sledge journeys may be understood from the fact that the entire 
circuit of Smith’s Sound has been effected and its shores completely charted. But the 
real discovery of the expedition is the open Polar Sea, The channel leading to these 
waters was entirely free from ice, and this mysterious feature was rendered the more 
remarkable by the existence of a belt of solid ice extending one hundred and twenty- 
five miles to the southward. This sea verifies the views of Dr. Kane as expressed to 
the ag 8 Society before his departure. The lashings of the surf against the 
frozen beach of ice was impressive beyond description. Several gentlemen with wnom 
we have conversed, speak of the matter as one of peculiar interest. An area of three 
thousand square miles has been seen entirely free from ice. This channel has been 
named after the Hon. J. P. Kennedy, late Secretary of the United States Navy, under 
whose auspices the expedition was undertaken. 


IV.—Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Day-Srar or American Freepom.—We learn with pleasure that this important 
and highly interesting work from the pen of our own townsman, Geo. L. L. Davis, Esq. 
will be issued at an early day by Mr. Scribner, of N. York. The work is designed to 
give an account of the early growth of toleration in the Province of Maryland, the state 
of society at that period, and a sketch of the men who figured conspicuously in our 
colonial history. From a glance at the prospectus, we also learn that the work will be 
replete with a large number of documents taken from the archives at Annapolis and at 
London, and that a new interpretation to the provincial charter is to be given. The 
name and the religion of every man who sat in the Assembly that passed the celebrated 
Toleration Act, are to be given, so that the claim of the Catholic colonists to the honor 
of founding the first principles of religious liberty in America, may be fairly presented. 
From this outline it is easy to perceive the interest that the work will awaken, especially 
at the present time. We are glad to see that Mr. Davis has undertaken so important a 
labor; his talents and known liberality eminently qualify him for the task. Hence we 
await the appearance of the work with no small degree of interest. 


A Tour rHroves France, [rary anv IreLanp. By Rev. Geo. F. Haskins. Pub- 
lished for the benefit of the House of the Angel Guardian, over which the Rev. Author 
is the Rector. This highly interesting work is announced by Mr. Donahoe, the enter- 
prising ublisher of the Boston Pilot, to be ready by the first of December. From our 

nowledge of the Rev. Author, and the charitable object to which the proceeds are to 
be devoted, we feel that we can promise the public an interesting work, and the author 
an extensive sale. 








